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CHAPTER  I. 

FRED  AND  TERRY  TALK  OF  A  TRIP  TO  LONDON. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  side  show  had  been  a  wonderful  success, 
and  every  one  connected  with  it  had  made  a  lot  of  money; 
but  they  had  been  subjected  to  so  much  annoyance  by  the 
rough  classes  that  attended  the  performances  they  decided 
that,  on  the  first  opportunity  to  make  an  advantageous  sale, 
they  would  get  out  of  the  business.  They  preferred  a  more 
refined  way  of  entertaining  and  amusing  the  public,  and  it 
was  but  natural  under  the  circumstances.  There  was  not  a 
rough,  uncouth  character  in  the  combination.  Their  varied 
experience  in  theatrical  life  had  taught  them  that  in  such  a 
career  they  were  liable  to  come  in  contact  with  all  sorts  of 
people.  It  didn’t  take  them  long  to  discover  that  a  very 
large  percentage  of  people  who  attended  circuses  never  at¬ 
tended  operas  or  theatres,  and  that  it  was  impossible  to 
keep  order  under  a  canvas  such  as  they  had  the  right  to 
expect  under  a  roof.  Nearly  a  dozen  times  during  the  sea¬ 
son  either  Fred,  Terry  or  Samlnnes  were  up  against  some 
half-drunken  fellow  spoiling  for  a  fight,  and  circumstances 
invariably  forced  them  to  accommodate  him.  In  some  lo¬ 
calities  there  were  gangs  who  conspired  to  break  up  the 


circus  by  committing  acts  of  violence  and  provoking  a  light, 
in  which  pistols  were  frequently  used. 

“We  must  get  out  of  this,  boys,”  said  Terry,  “or  else  some 
day  we’ll  have  to  bury  some  member  of  the  company,  cut  off 
suddenly  in  the  flower  of  his  youth.” 

“I’ve  been  thinking  about  that  myself,”  remarked  Sam. 
“We’ve  made  money  at  it  and  had  a  good  deal  of  fun,  but 
I'd  rather  lose  a  hundred  dollars  at  any  time  than  to  get  it 
by  lighting.” 

“That’s  just  the  way  I  feel  about  it,  Sam,”  said  Terry, 
“I’d  rather  stop  and  do  nothing  for  a  while.” 

“Oh,  we  can  afford  to  take  a  rest,”  laughed  Sam. 

“Of  course  we  can,  and  I  feel  very  much  in  the  humor  of 
taking  one.” 

Fred  joined  them  about  that  time,  and  remarked  that  he 
believed  it  was  best  for  them  to  get  out  of  the  business. 

“Great  Scott !”  laughed  Terry.  “We  were  just  discussing 
that  very  idea.” 

“Well,  go  on  with  the  discussion  then;  I’m  getting  tired 
of  it  myself.  It’s  a  rough  sort  of  life,  and  frequently, 
when  we  close  a  performance  at  night,  we  have  to  work  two, 
three  or  four  hours  in  getting  the  whole  outfit  on  board  the 
train,  and  then  start  for  the  next  point  with  only  such  sleep 
as  we  can  get  in  a  car  seat.  I’m  not  a  sleepy-headed  fellow 
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by  any  means,  but  I’m  satisfied  with  the  experience  I’ve 
had.  If  we  are  to  continue  in  it,  I  d  rather  get  a  tent  that 
would  hold  five  thousand  people  and  run  a  big  show  instead 
of  a  little  side  concern.” 

“That’s  it,  that’s  it,”  said  Sam,  “if  we  did  that  we’d 
make  ten  times  the  amount  that  we  make  now. 

“1  don't  know  about  that,”  returned  Fred,  “it’s  the  circus 
that  draws  the  crowd  and  we’ve  got  our  audiences  that  way. 
I  don't  think  that  such  a  performance  as  we  give,  if  we  were 
alone,  would  draw  even  the  crowds  we  have,  unless  we 
added  very  heavily  to  the  attractions.” 

“Well,  how  are  we  to  get  out  of  it  ?”  Sam  asked. 

“Sell  out,  and  if  we  can’t,  get  out  anyhow.  We  can 
afford  to  burn  up  the  whole  outfit,  but  at  the  samp  time  I 
think  that  when  we  reach  Chicago  we  can  find  a  purchaser 
at  the  right  figures.” 

Events  proved  he  was  right.  They  had  played  for  a 
week  in  Chicago  when  Fred  said  to  Robinson,  the  proprie¬ 
tor  of  the  circus,  that  he  wanted  to  sell  out. 

“What’s  the  matter?”  Robinson  asked. 

“Oh,  we  are  all  tired  of  it.” 

“Tired  of  it !  Why,  you  have  made  more  money  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  your  expenses  than  I  have,  ten  times  over.” 

“Oh,  we’ve  no  fault  to  find  with  the  money  in  it;  we 
simply  don’t  like  the  life.  You  haven’t  kept  account  of  the 
troubles,  knock-downs  and  dragouts  we’ve  had  since  we  left 
St.  Louis  with  you.” 

“Well,”  laughed  Robinson,  “you  fellows  got  the  best  of  it 
■every  time,  without  any  one  of  you  being  seriously  hurt ; 
hence  I  don’t  see  what  you  have  to  complain  of.” 

“Well,  every  one  of  us  is  tired  of  it ;  it  was  simply  an  ex¬ 
periment  with  us  when  our  baseball  season  ended  at  St. 
Louis,  leaving  us  there  with  our  pockets  full  of  money,  so 
we  went  into  it  just  for  the  fun.  If  you  remember,  we 
wanted  to  buy  the  tent  at  first  for  a  big  camp,  where  we 
expected  to  spend  a  couple  of  months  recuperating.” 

“Oh,  yes,  but  you  boys  are  too  young  to  talk  about  being 
tired  when  you  are  making  lots  of  money.  What  do  you 
want  for  the  outfit  ?” 

“We’ll  sell  it  to  you  for  exactly  the  sum  we  paid  for  it,” 
replied  Fred. 

“Well,  that’s  cheap  enough,  but  what’s  the  chance  of  get¬ 
ting  either  Olcott  or  Innes  as  the  clown?  If  I  can  get 
them  at  a  fair  figure,  I'll  start  another  circus  and  take  your 
tent  as  a  dressing-room  for  it.”  - 

“Oh,  I  don't  think  you  could  get  either  of  them  for  a 
thousand  dollars  a  week,  Mr.  Robinson.  They  don’t  like 
the  life.  Our  association  with  you  and  all  your  perform¬ 
ers,  except  the  strong  man,  has  been  extremely  pleasant. 
We  are  simply  amateurs ;  at  least  Terry  and  T  are ;  the  rest 
belong  to  the  theatrical  profession.” 

“Well,  see  here,  Fearnot;  I’ll  give  Innes  and  Olcott  one 
thousand  dollars  a  month  each  if  they’ll  sign  a  five-year 
contract  with  me  as  clowns.” 

“rI  hey  wouldn  t  take  it,  Mr.  Robinson  ;  it’s  out  of  their 
line,  but  at  the  same  time  they  haven’t  authorized  me  to 
represent  them  in  the  matter  at  all,  so  you  can  speak  to 
them  about  it  yourself.” 

“All  right,  1  will,”  and  that  same  evening  he  astonished 


Sam  and  Terry  by  making  the  offer  of  one  thousand  dollars 
a  month  each  if  they  would  sign  with  him  for  five  years. 

“Not  on  your  life,”  said  Terry,  shaking  his  head,  “I'd 
get  killed  in  less  than  two  years.  I  don’t  care  to  adopt  the 
profession  at  all.” 

Sam  made  a  similar  reply,  and  the  great  circus  owner 
was  sadly  disappointed.  His  idea  was  to  run  a  big  side 
show,  devoted  to  a  variety  of  theatrical  performances,  and 
he  had  caught  it  from  Fred’s  success  in  that  line,  which  sur¬ 
passed  his  most  sanguine  expectations. 

In  order  to  prevent  other  parties  gaining  possession  of 
the  outfit  Robinson  bought  it  back  at  the  same  price  which 
he  had  been  paid  for  it,  and  the  boys  were  out  of  the  busi¬ 
ness. 

“Great  Scott !”  said  Sam,  “I  feel  as  though  I  wanted  to 
go  to  bed  and  stay  a  week.  I’m  built  out  of  pretty  tough 
material,  but  I  don’t  want  anv  more  of  that  sort  of  work. 
It  breaks  into  one’s  regular  habits  and  forces  him  to  live  a 
most  irregular  life.” 

“Well,  what  are  you  all  going  to  do  now?”  Frank  Gale 
asked. 

“Take  a  rest,”  replied  Terry.  “Like  Sam,  I  want  to 
sleep  for  a  week.” 

“Oh,  but  I’m  more  glad  than  all  of  you  put  together,” 
said  Nellie,  Frank’s  wife.  “Just  a  little  longer  and  I 
would  have  been  compelled  to  quit;  but  we  were  making 
money,  and  I  stood  up  under  the  strain  just  to  help  Frank 
out.  I  feel  as  though  I’d  like  to  take  a  trip  across  the 
ocean  to  recuperate,  for  we’ve  been  traveling  about  during 
the  hot,  dry  season,  until  the  wind  and  the  waves  would  be 
a  sort  of  heaven  for  me.” 

“Say,  Fred,”  said  Terry,  looking  at  his  old  chum,  “that’s 
a  bright  idea  of  Nellie’s;  what’s  the  matter  with  us  taking 
a  trip  like  that  ?” 

“Nothing  in  the  world,  old  man,  except  the  expense.” 

“Well,  we  can  stand  the  expense.  We  are  not  million¬ 
aires,  but  we  can  take  a  trip  around  the  world  without  land¬ 
ing  in  the  poorhouse  when  we  get  back.” 

“Oh,  of  course  we  can,  but  really  you’re  not  in  earnest, 
are  you,  Terry  ?” 

“I  don’t  know  whether  I  am  or  not;  I’ve  been  playing 
clown  so  long  that  it’s  an  extremely  difficult  matter  for  me 
to  understand  myself  at  times.  I’ve  been  talking  for  other 
people  so  long,  simply  for  their  amusement,  that  it’s  be¬ 
coming  difficult  for  me  to  talk  seriously  for  myself.” 

Nellie  had  started  the  idea  about  a  trip  across  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  without  having  said  a  word  to  Frank  about  it,  and  he 
was  listening  quietly  to  all  that  was  said,  when  Terry  asked 
him : 

“What  do  you  say,  Frank  ?  Would  you  like  to  take  that 
trip  ?” 

‘A  es,  I  think  I  would  ;  I've  always  wanted  to  go  across 
and  visit  London.” 

“Oh,  my!”  exclaimed  Nellie,  “many  a  time  have  1 
thought  how  1  would  like  to  see  the  greatest  city  in  the 
world.  I’m  sure  we  could  go  over  there  and,  by*  keeping 
together,  see  all  the  sights,  and  maybe,  if  we  wanted  to,  get 

an  engagement  at  some  of  the  theatres,  or  take  one  for  our¬ 
selves.” 

“What  would  you  play?”  Fred  asked. 
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"Why,  ‘The  Spy/  of  course;  it  would  take  them  by 
storm." 

“Why,  Nell,  old  girl,"  laughed  Fred,  “if  we  were  to  put 
that  play  on  the  stage  in  London  we’d  be  mobbed  before 
we  got  half  through  with  it.” 

“Why,  Fred!"  she  exclaimed;  “there’s  no  finer  play  on 
the  stage  than  that.” 

“Oh,  I  agree  with  you  there,  but  when  it  comes  to  pa¬ 
triotic  plays  in  England  the  patriots  must  be  the  Red  Coats. 
Over  here  they  must  be  what  the  Britons  call  rebels.” 

“Oh,  yes,”  she  laughed,  “I  never  thought  of  that;  but 
couldn't  we  change  the  characters,  reversing  them.” 

“Well,  that  might  be  done,  but  we’d  have  to  study  the 
English  character  some  before  we  undertook  it.  If  we  go 
over  there  we’d  better  settle  down  for  a  rest,  and  quietly 
take  in  the  sights  and  attend  the  theatres  and  music  halls 
to  study  them  up.  What  do  you  think  about  it,  Frank  ?” 

“Well,  it  strikes  me  that  I'd  like  to  take  the  trip.  I  never 
was  in  England,  but  I’ve  often  wished  to  go  over  there.” 

“Well,  we’ll  all  think  it  over.  We’d  better  take  a  few 
davs’  rest  where  we  are,  see  some  old  friends  here  and  then 
return  to  New  York.” 

“Say,  Fred,”  said  Terry,  “I’m  going  to  the  telegraph 
office ;  come  along.” 

“What  are  you  going  to  do?”  Fred  asked.  “Are  you 
going  to  telegraph  for  a  steamer  to  wait  for  you  at  New 
York  ?” 

“No,  Fm  going  to  wire  to  Evelyn  that  we’ve  sold  out  and 
will  be  home  in  a  few  days.” 

“All  right,”  and  the  two  went  together  to  a  telegraph 
office,  where  the  dispatch  was  sent.  Later  in  the  evening 
a  telegram  came  to  Terry  from  Evelyn. 

“It’s  good  news ;  you  and  Fred  come  home  together.” 

He  telegraphed  back  that  they  would  leave  in  two  or 
three  days,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  entire  party  took 
the  train  for  New  York,  but  before  reaching  there  Terry 
persuaded  Fred  to  switch  off  and  stop  at  Fredonia  with 
him. 

They  reached  there  in  the  night,  taking  the  family  by 
surprise,  for  they  had  expected  them  to  come  in  on  the  day 
train ;  but  as  they  had  failed  to  do  so,  they  were  not  looked 
for  until  the  next  day.  Of  course  they  both  received  a  glad 
welcome. 

Mrs.  Olcott  put  her  hands  on  Terry’s  shoulders,  turned 
him  around  to  the  light,  looked  lovingly  into  his  eyes  and 
said : 

“Well,  you  certainly  look  well  and  hearty.” 

“"You  bet  I  am,  mother;  never  felt  better  or  stronger  in 
my  life,  and  what’s  more,  I’ve  got  a  big  wad  of  the  long 
green  for  you.” 

“"Why,  what’s  that,  Terry?”  she  asked  in  innocent  sur¬ 
prise,  and  Evelyn,  Fred  and  Terry  laughed.  The  good 
mother  was  not  familiar  with  the  slang  of  theatrical  or 
circus  people. 

“Well,  it’s  spondulix,  mother,”  said  Terry;  “some  people 
call  it  scadds,  and  I’ve  heard  others  call  it  tin,  and  still 
others  filthy  lucre.” 

“Oh,  that  will  do,  that  will  do,”  laughed  Mrs.  Olcott, 
“whv  in  the  world  can’t  you  say  money  and  be  done  with 
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“I  was  afraid  to,”  he  said;  “I  didn’t  want  to  give  you 
too  sudden  a  shock.” 

“It  would  take  a  pretty  big  sum  to  give  me  a  shock.  I 
suppose  you  boys  made  a  lot  of  money  and  had  no  end  of 
fun.” 

“Oh,  yes,  we  had  a  high  old  time  of  it,  but  it  was  a  pretty 
rough  life,  so  we  sold  out  for  just  what  we  gave  for  the  out¬ 
fit,  and  you  can  wager  we’ll  never  tackle  it  again.  Evelyn 
did  a  wise  thing  when  she  left  us  at  the  time  she  did,  for  it 
was  hard  work,  and  the  night  traveling  was  very  incon¬ 
venient  ;  but  we  made  money  at  it.” 

“I  really  can’t  understand  you  boys,”  said  Mrs.  Olcott. 
“You  go  out  for  fun  and  frolic,  and  manage  to  make  money 
at  it  in  some  way,  while  others  have  to  work  and  toil  like 
slaves  to  make  a  living.  How  is  it,  Fred  ?” 

“Well,  it’s  this  way,”  laughed  Fred,  “while  we  are  hav¬ 
ing  fun  we  make  people  laugh,  and  that’s  something  they 
are  always  willing  to  pay  for ;  and,  while  it  is  work,  we  en¬ 
joy  the  fun,  too.” 

“That’s  it,”  said  Mr.  Olcott,  who  had  been  quietly  listen¬ 
ing  ;  “people  have  troubles  of  their  own,  and  a  hearty  laugh 
lightens  the  burden  of  life.” 

“Yes,”  said  Fred,  “but  I  doubt  if  there  is  any  laboring 
man,  or  mechanic,  in  the  Lmited  States  who  does  as  much 
work  in  the  same  length  of  time  as  we  did.  I  believe  I 
could  take  some  six  or  eight  of  our  crowd  and  go  over  the 
English-speaking  world  and  earn  money  in  ever}7  city  and 
town,  because  it  is  of  that  clean,  hearty,  innocent  fun  that 
both  old  and  young  enjoy.  It  would  be  worth  a  day’s  jour¬ 
ney  to  see  Sam  Innes  and  Terry  in  their  makeup  as  clowns 
before  an  audience  of  several  thousand  people.  I’ve  seen 
them  make  old  men  and  women  laugh  themselves  nearlv 
into  convulsions,  and  once  I  saw  them  make  an  old  fat  fel¬ 
low  laugh  so  heartiW  that  when  he  tried  to  stop  he  couldn’t. 
He  kept  up  in  spite  of  himself,  and  then  the  crowd  would 
turn  and  laugh  at  him.  I  see  that  all  the  little  ones  have 
gone  to  bed ;  are  they  all  well  ?” 

“Yes,”  said  the  mother,  pleased  at  the  interest  he  always 
took  in  the  little  ones,  “and  they  went  to  bed  disappointed 
at  not  seeing  you  and  Terry.” 

“Bless  their  little  hearts,  I  love  every  one  of  them,  from 
the  baby  up  to  their  big  sister,”  and  he  turned  and  looked 
at  Evelyn. 

“Oh,  yes,”  laughed  Evelyn,  “you  are  like  the  old  fellow 
who  said  he  was  very  fond  of  little  girls,  and  the  bigger 
they  got  the  better  he  liked  them.  That’s  an  old,  old  chest¬ 
nut,  Fred,  but  I  suppose  you  and  Terry  played  on  it  in  your 
side-show  experience.” 

“Not  once,  old  girl,”  he  replied,  “but  if  you  had  stayed 
with  us,  I  might  have  fired  it  off  at  you  a  few  times.” 

“Well,  if  you  had  it  wouldn’t  have  raised  a  smile  from 
me,  for  I’m  not  fond  of  old  chestnuts  like  that.” 

After  an  hour  or  so  the  two  boys  went  up  to  bed,  where 
they  slept  quite  late  next  morning,  and  were  awakened  by 
the  little  ones  knocking  on  the  door  and  calling  for  them. 
Fred  got  up,  opened  the  door  and  let  them  in,  and  he  soon 
had  one  in  each  arm,  tossed  them  over  on  the  bed,  where 
Terry  was  trying  to  wake  himself  up.  They  dearly  loved 
their  big  brother  and  his  friend  Fred. 

After  breakfast  Evelyn  asked  Terry  and  Fred: 
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“What  are  you  boys  going  to  do  now?” 

“Oh,  I  don’t  know,”  laughed  Fred,  “anything  that  comes 
to  hand.  1  think  I’d  like  to  run  a  district  school  out  in  the 
country  somewhere,  just  for  the  pleasure  of  frolicking  with 
the  children.” 

“Not  on  your  life,”  said  Terry,  “I’d  get  knocked  out  at 
that  in  just  about  one  week ;  teaching  the  young  idea  how 
to  shoot  is  not  my  forte ;  but  see  here,  sis,  I  want  to  give  you 
a  hint,  and  if  you’ll  work  it  right  you  may  be  able  to  per¬ 
suade  father  and  mother  to  let  you  go  with  us.” 

“Why,  where  are  you  going,  Terry  ?” 

“Well,  we  are  not  going  anywhere  just  now,  but  we’ve 
been  thinking  and  talking  of  taking  a  trip  where  we’ll  prob¬ 
ably  spend  a  good  deal  of  money  and  make  nothing.” 

“Well,  why  in  the  world  don’t  you  tell  me  about  it?”  she 
asked,  her  curiosity  greatly  excited. 

“Well,  come  out  in  the  flower  garden.  I  don’t  want  any¬ 
body  to  hear  about  it.” 

And  she  went  out  into  the  flower  garden  with  the  two 
boys,  where  they  told  her  about  their  proposed  trip  to  Lon¬ 
don,  with  Frank  Gale  and  his  wife. 

“Oh,  my,  Terry,  how  I’d  like  to  go.” 

“Of  course  you  would,  and  I  would  feel  mean  if  I  went 
without  taking  you  along,  and  as  Frank  and  his  wife  are 
going,  I  don’t  see  how  father  and  mother  could  object  to 
your  going,  too,  particularly  as  we  are  amply  able  to  afford 
the  expense.” 


CHAPTER  II. 

HOW  IT  FEELS  TO  BE  SEASICK. 

The  suggestion  of  a  trip  across  the  Atlantic  filled  Evelyn 
with  pleasurable  emotions.  She  hhd  often  longed  to  take 
such  a  trip,  and  now  that  the  opportunity  was  offered  her 
she  was  more  than  eager  to  avail  herself  of  it.  Her  parents 
had  never  denied  her  any  reasonable  pleasure,  because  she 
was  one  of  those  bright,  loving,  dutiful  daughters  whom  to 
gratify  was  a  pleasure  to  them.  They  decided  to  wait, 
though,  several  days  before  broaching  the  subject  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Olcott. 

In  the  meantime  Terry  wrote  to  Frank  Gale  and  sug¬ 
gested  k)  him  that  he  write  to  Fred  and  say  that  he  and 
wife  were  thinking  of  taking  a  trip  to  England  on  business, 
as  well  as  pleasure,  and  that  if  he  and  Terry  accompanied 
them  they  might  be  able,  not  only  to  make  the  expenses  of 
the  trip,  but  something  over,  and  to  suggest  that  Evelyn 
accompany  them,  under  the  chaperonage  of  Mrs.  Gale. 

Some  two  or  three  days  later  the  expected  letter  came, 
and  Fred,  of  course,  submitted  it  to  Terry,  Evelyn  and  the 
whole  family. 

“Great  Scott,  Fred!”  exclaimed  Terry,  “let’s  go;  I’ve 
never  been  out  of  sight  of  land  yet  on  the  water,  and  I’m  ex¬ 
tremely  anxious  to  find  out  how  it  feels  to  be  seasick.” 

“Now,  Terry,”  put  in  Evelyn,  “you  can’t  go  unless  you 
take  me  along,  too.” 

“My  dear,”  said  her  mother,  “that’s  a  very  expensive 
trip.” 


“Yes,  I  know  it  is,  mother,  but  you  know  the  boys  were 
kind  to  me;  Terry  gave  you  and  me  a  thousand  dollars  each 
out  of  his  baseball  earnings,  and  then  the  entire  nine  gave 
me  that  great  benefit  in  St.  Louis,  so  I  have  money  enough 
to  pay  my  own  way.” 

“That’s  very  true,  dear,  but  no  matter  how  much  money 
you  have,  you  shouldn’t  throw  any  of  it  away.” 

“Oh,  come  now,  mother,”  laughed  Terry,  “people  fre¬ 
quently  learn  a  great  deal  more  by  travel  than  by  staying 
at  home  and  reading  books.  Evelyn  is  one  of  the  kind  of 
girls  who  can  see  and  understand  more  than  the  average 
girl  as  she  travels  through  the  world.  You  have  met  Mrs. 
Gale  and  know  that  she  is  a  prudent,  level-headed  young 
woman,  and  I’m  sure  that  Fred  and  I  are  amply  able  to 
give  her  all  the  protection  she  will  need;  so  let  her  take 
the  trip  with  us  and  see  something  of  the  world.  So  far 
as  the  cost  of  it  is  concerned,  the  money  has  already  been 
earned,  and  the  probabilities  are  that  w*e  may  be  able  to 
pick  up  a  lot  of  British  gold  and  bring  it  back  with  us. 
We  generally  have  some  such  luck  when  we  go  out  to¬ 
gether.” 

“Oh,  dear,”  sighed  Mrs.  Olcott,  “it’s  such  a  long  ways 
off ;  it  seems  awful  to  me  to  have  my  children  >so  far  away 
from  home.  How  do  I  know  that  when  you  get  tired  of 
London  that  you  won’t  start  off  and  go  still  farther;  go 
clear  around  the  world.” 

“Well,  if  we  should,”  laughed  Fred,  “we’ll  have  lots  of 
things  to  tell  you  when  we  get  back.” 

It  took  Mrs.  Olcott  two  or  three  days  to  make  up  her 
mind  to  consent  to  let  her  go,  and  when  she  finally  did  so, 
all  of  Evelyn’s  girl  friends  in  Fredonia  were  greatly  sur¬ 
prised,  and  congratulated  her  on  her  good  fortune.  Mary 
Hamilton,  her  dearest  friend,  whom  everybody  said  was 
Terry’s  sweetheart,  almost  cried  because  she  couldn’t  go, 
too.  Her  parents,  however,  could  not  be  induced  to  consent 
to  it.  They  were  able  to  stand  the  expense,  but  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  Mrs.  Hamilton’s  health  forbade  it. 

Fred,  Terry  and  Evelyn  visited  her  nearly  every  evening, 
where  they  met  other  young  people  of  the  town,  with  whom 
they  were  well  acquainted. 

As  soon  as  Evelyn’s  parents  had  consented  for  her  to 
make  the  trip,  she  set  about  with  great  haste  preparing  her 
wardrobe  for  the  journey,  and  Fred  took  leave  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  to  go  down  to  New  Y'ork  to  see  his  parents  and  make 
similar  preparations  himself.  Terry  and  Evelyn  were  to 
join  him  two  weeks  later.  The  next  day  after  reaching 
the  city  he  hunted  up  Frank  Gale  and  Sam  Innes.  He  in¬ 
formed  the  Gales  that  Terry  and  Evelyn  would  go  with 
them,  and  they  tried  to  persuade  Sam  to  join  them,  *but 
Innes  shook  his  head  and  said : 

“No,  boys,  I’m  going  to  hold  on  to  my  money,  and  if  I 
can’t  get  any  profitable  engagement  during  your  absence.  I 
will  wait  here  quietly  till  you  return.” 

“Oh,  what’s  the  matter  with  you,  Sam?”  said  Fred: 
\ou  and  1  erry  could  get  into  one  of  the  big  music  halls  in 
London  and  create  a  sensation  that  would  give  you  a  repu¬ 
tation  worth  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars-  a  week  here  in 
New  York.” 

I  (Wt  kT10W  about  that,”  replied  Sam,  shaking  his 
head. 
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“Look  here  now,"  Fred  asked,  “are  you  and  Flossie  going 
to  hitch  before  we  get  back?" 

“No,  I  think  not,  but  I  don't  know  what  we  will  do  if 
we  can  add  a  few  thousand  more  to  our  bank  account.  You 
must  recollect  that  you  found  me  once  in  Philadelphia, 
down  on  my  luck  with  a  vengeance,  and  it  was  an  experi¬ 
ence  I’ve  never  forgotten.  It  was  burned  in  my  memory, 
and  1  have  vowed  that  in  the  future  I  will  hold  on  to  every 
dollar  I  earn,  and  part  with  it  only  when  necessity  com¬ 
pels  me  to.  I'm  not  a  miser,  you  know,  for  I  would  lay  out 
a  thousand  dollars  as  quick  as  a  flash  if  I  could  see  any 
more  money  in  doing  so ;  but  to  spend  a  thousand  in  mere 
travel,  with  no  definite  object  in  view,  my  judgment  tells 
me  I  should  not  do  it.” 

“You've  got  a  level  head,  Sam,”  remarked  Fred.  “I’ve 
no  faultHo  find  with  a  man  for  trying  to  take  care  of  his 
money.  We  are  going  over  for  a  rest,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  look  out  for  a  chance  to  make  more  money.  It  may  be 
that  we  won’t  find  it,  and  then  again  we  may  strike  it  rich. 
We  didn’t  know  that  we  could  make  anything  out  of  that 
side-show  business,  but  we  did;  yet  it  was  entirely  out  of 
our  line,  and  simply  an  experiment.” 

“Yes,  I  know  that;  still  a  trip  to  England  would  lead  to 
other  ventures,  and  we’d  all  be  out  a  thousand  dollars  each 
before  we  got  back.” 

“See  here,  Sam,”  laughed  Frank,  “own  up  to  it  like  a 
man;  isn’t  it  because  you'd  prefer  to  stay  around  where 
Flossie  is  ?” 

“Well,  yes,  I  don’t  mind  saying  so.  If  I  took  such  a 
trin  as  that  without  inviting  her  to  go  along  with  Evelyn 
and  Nellie  she  might  think  hard  of  me  for  it,  and  to  take 
her  along  would  be  a  pretty  heavy  expense.  The  truth  is 
I’m  trying  to  save  up  money  enough,  and  so  is  she,  to  buy 
a  home,  marrv  and  settle  down  to  a  theatrical  career  right 
here  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn.” 

“That’s  right,  old  man,”  said  Fred,  “we’d  like  to  have 
you  along,  but  if  that’s  what  you’re  aiming  at,  you  have 
my  best  wishes  and  my  services  when  you  need  them,  to  help 
you  reach  the  full  fruition  of  your  hopes.” 

“1  believe  you,  Fred,”  he  replied ;  “I  never  had  any  luck 
till  I  struck  up  with  you,  and  I  don’t  think  any  of  the  rest 
of  us  did,  either.” 

“That’o  so,”  assented  Frank,  “and  somehow  or  other  I 
can’t  help  but  think  that  good  luck  will  go  with  us  across 
the  ocean.” 

“Well,  I  hope  it  will,  but  I  think  it  best  for  me  to  let  well 
enough  alone  and  quietly  rest  here  on  this  side  till  you  come 
back.” 

“Well,  see  here,”  replied  Frank,  “if  we  have  a  chance  to 
make  big  money  in  London,  and  cable  for  you  to  come  over, 
will  you  do  it?” 

“Of  course  I  will ;  you  fellows  cannot  call  on  me  for  help 
and  not  get  it.” 

“All  right,  then,  we’ll  leave  you  here  on  this  side,  and  if 
we  need  you  we’ll  send  for  you.” 

Fred  and  the  Gales  busied  themselves  making  prepara¬ 
tion-  for  the  trip,  and  in  due  time  Terry  and  Evelyn  joined 
them,  -pending  a  couple  of  days  with  Fred’s  parents  before 
-ailing.  Fred  had  engaged  passage  for  the  five  in  a  first- 
ela-H  steamer,  a  regular  ocean  greyhound.  Every  member 


of  the  old  company  was  present  to  see  them  off,  and  they 
stood  on  deck  waving  adieus  as  long  as  they  could  see  them. 

Evelyn’s  cabin  was  a  bank  of  flowers,  as  were  quite  a 
number  of  others,  for  there  was  a  big  list  of  passengers  on 
board. 

It  was  the  first  time  in  her  life  that  Evelyn  was  on  board 
an  ocean  liner.  The  great  vessel  was  of  such  enormous  di¬ 
mensions  that  she  thought  it  would  plow  its  way  through 
the  deep  without  feeling  the  motion  of  the  waves  at  all. 
She  paced  the  deck  with  Fred,  Terry,  Frank  and  Nellie  as 
it  passed  down  through  the  Narrows  and  out  beyond  Sandy 
Hook,  and  when  it  struck  the  swell  of  the  ocean  she  began 
to  feel  queer,  and  in  a  little  while  she  and  Nellie  made  a 
break  for  their  cabins.  The  three  boys  laughed  and  kept 
on  the  deck,  watching  the  many  sails  in  sight,  and  appar¬ 
ently  felt  able  to  defy  the  efforts  of  the  waves  to  send  them 
to  the  taffrail.  Of  course  they  were  tougher  than  the  girls 
and  stood  it  manfully  for  several  minutes,  then  Terry  be¬ 
gan  to  feel  squeamish,  and  declared  that  everything  looked 
green  and  smelled  green  around  him.  He  turned  pale,  and 
finally  remarked  to  Fred: 

“I  guess  I’m  the  first,  boys.” 

“What’s  the  matter  ?”  Frank  asked. 

“Hanged  if  I  know ;  I’m  going  all  to  pieces.” 

“Hold  yourself  together,”  suggested  Fred. 

“You  look  out  for  yourself,”  retorted  Terry,  “advice  is 
cheap.” 

“I’ve  none  to  offer  and  don’t  feel  a  bit  thankful  for  any 
tendered.” 

“Oh,  don’t  get  snappy,”  laughed  Fred. 

“I  don’t  have  to,”  he  retorted,  and  with  that  he  wandered 
away  from  them,  leaned  over  the  taffrail  at  the  further  end 
of  the  great  deck,  and  seemed  to  be  very  much  interested  in 
something  in  the  waters  below.  Bye  and  bye  Fred  joined 
him. 

“What’s  interesting  you  down  there,  Terry?”  he  asked. 

“Find  out  for  yourself ;  don’t  ask  any  questions.” 

“I’m  finding  out  fast  enough,  and  I  guess  I  don’t  feel  any 
happier  than  you  do.” 

“Who’s  talking  about  feeling  happy?  Never  felt  as  mis¬ 
erable  in  my  life,  and  if  there  was  nobody  else  on  board  but 
myself  I’d  scuttle  the  old  thing  and  let  ’er  go  down.” 

A  few  minutes  later  Frank  joined  them,  and  Fred, 
though  feeling  more  miserable  than  ever  before  in  his  life, 
exhibited  his  extraordinary  grit  by  laughing  at  his  two 
companions,  although  he  felt  sicker  than  they  did,  if  pos¬ 
sible.  Frank  had  nothing  to  say,  except  the  few  remarks 
he  addressed  to  the  fishes,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
finny  tribe  understood  him. 

“Well,  what  do  you  think  of  it,  boys  ?”  Fred  finally  asked. 

“I’m  not  doing  any  thinking  just  now,”  replied  Terry, 
“except  to  wonder  why  it  is  that  in  the  millions  of  inventive 
minds  that  have  lived  and  died  since  the  creation  of  the 
world,  none  has  ever  been  able  to  overcome  this  confounded 
nuisance.” 

“Nuisance!”  exclaimed  Fred.  “Why,  physicians  pre¬ 
scribe  it  for  nearly  half  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to.  They 
send  people  to  sea  that  they  may  pass  through  this  very  ex¬ 
perience.” 
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“Well,  if  1  ever  get  over  this,"  remarked  Terry,  “it’ll  cost 
a  physician  his  life  if  he  prescribes  it  for  me. 

Frank  was  leaning  over  the  taffrail  weak  and  limp,  and 
heeded  none  of  the  remarks  directed  to  him.  He  was  in 
a  state  of  almost  complete  collapse.  Fred  had  to  support 
him  to  a  reclining  chair  on  the  deck,  where  one  of  the 
passengers,  who  had  crossed  the  ocean  many  times,  ad¬ 
vised  all  three  of  them  to  keep  on  deck  and  as  still  as  pos¬ 
sible  until  the  feeling  passe.d  off. 

“It  affects  some  people  much  more  than  others,”  re¬ 
marked  the  passenger.  “Bilious  people  are  more  suscepti¬ 
ble  to  it  than  others.  After  it  has.  passed,  you  will  think 
you  never  felt  better  in  your  life.” 

“Of  course,  that’s  natural,”  assented  Fred,  “for  if  a  fel¬ 
low  were  half  dead,  the  memory  of  this  thing  would  make 
him  feel  perfectly  happy.” 

“Yes,  I  fell  happy  enough  to  die  right  now,”  remarked 
Terry;  “if  I  could  see  Jonah’s  whale  cdming  around  any¬ 
where  I’d  leap'  right  into  his  mouth  and  wouldn't  ask  him 
to  throw  me  out,  either.  I  can  understand  now  why  J onah 
was  willing  to  be  thrown  overboard,’’  and  his  caustic  re¬ 
marks  about  the  wind,  the  waves,  the  ocean,  the  steamship 
and  everything  else  in  connection  with  the  briny  deep 
amused  the  few  old  travelers  who  had  gathered  around 
them.  Finally  a  young  fellow  joined  them  who  seemed  to 
be  quite  proof  against  the  persistent  motions  of  the  ship, 
and  began  offering  suggestions  for  the  alleviation  of  the 
sufferings  of  the  three.  He  suggested  to  Terry  that  he  get 
a  piece  of  fat  pork,  tie  a  string  to  it,  swallow  it,  then  pull  it 
up  again. 

The  suggestion  had  scarcely  been  finished  when  Terry 
sprang  up  and  yelled  fiercely  at  the  young  fellow : 

“Git,  before  I  throw  you  overboard !” 

The  sudden  energy  displayed  seemed  to  frighten  the  of¬ 
ficious  youth,  and  he  backed  away  very  quickly.  Then  he 
laughed. 

“See  here,”  said  Fred,  whose  stomach  had  been  consider¬ 
ably  stirred  up  by  the  suggestion  made  to  Terry,  “you’d 
better  make  yourself  scarce  for  a  little  while !  This  is  a  new 
experience  for  my  friend  here,  and  there’s  no  telling  what 
he  may  do  if  you  anger  him  ;  he  seems  to  be  badly  mixed  up ; 
he  says  that  his  brain  has  exchanged  positions  with  his 
stomach.” 

Just  then  Terry  slid  out  of  his  chair  and  lay  sprawling 
on  his  back,  in  which  position  he  thought  he  felt  somewhat 
better.  Fred  again  visited  the  stern  of  the  ship,  and,  after 
a  quiet  parley  with  the  fishes,  returned  very  much  relieved. 
He  sat  down  on  the  floor  of  the  deck  alongside  of  Terry 
and  began  fanning  him  with  his  cap. 

“Hang  you,  get  away  from  here,”  groaned  Terry,  “you’d 
monkey  with  a  corpse.” 

“1  m  not  monkeying  with  you,  old  man ;  you’ve  got  it  a 
little  worse  than  I  have,  so  T  want  to  take  care  of  you.” 

“Take  care  of  yourself,”  groaned  Terry,  “I’m  no  baby.” 

One  of  the  elderly  passengers  went  away  to  his  cabin  on 
the  main  deck  and  soon  returned  with  three  lemons,  and 
offering  one  to  eacb  of  ,the  boys,  told  them  that  if  they 
would  suck  it  dry  they  would  find  themselves  verv  much 
benefited.  They  took  them  eagerly,  Fred  bit  off  the  end  of 
his  and  began  to  squeeze  it  and  roll  it  in  bis  hands  and  suck 
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the  acid  from  it.  Terry  followed  his  example,  but  Frank 
was  too  much  overcome  to  do  anything.  Both  Fred  and 
Terry  felt  greatly  relieved  after  a  few  moments,  and  the 
latter  remarked: 

“Say,  old  man,  we’re  a  pair  of  suckers,  ain’t  we?” 

“Yes,  but  I  never  knew  it  before.  What’s  the  matter 
with  Frank  ?  Fix  his  lemon  for  him,  don’t  let  him  die.” 

“Oh,  it  never  kills,”  remarked  one  of  the  passengers. 

“No,  but  it’s  enough  to  make  a  man  kill  himself.” 

Fred  fixed  a  lemon  for  Frank,  forced  the  end  of  it  in  his 
mouth  and  told  him  to  take  a  pull  at  it,  and  while  thus  en¬ 
gaged  one  of  the  stewardesses  came  out  and  inquired  for  a 
Mr.  Gale,  saying  that  his  wife  was  calling  for  him  in  her 
stateroom. 

“Here  he  is,”  said  Fred,  “he’s  in  no  condition  to  take  care 
of  himself,  much  less  helping  his  wife;  go  back  and  tell 
her  that  his  friend  Fred  is  taking  care  of  him,  and  will  do 
what  he  can  for  her.” 

They  w’ere  all  pretty  badly  broken  up  during  the  rest  of 
the  day.  Fred  and  Terry  recovered  before  Frank  did.  but 
still  their  stomachs  wrere  so  weak  that  they  could  not  go 
down  stairs  to  the  evening  meal.  It  was  a  positive  relief 
to  them  to  stay  on  deck  and  inhale  the  ocean  breezes.  Not 
until  the  next  morning  were  they  able  to  eat  anything. 

Nellie  and  Evelyn  didn’t  show*  up  on  deck  until  a  day  later, 
and  then  they  both  seemed  considerably  wilted.  Fred 
looked  at  Evelyn,  and  both  laughed  as  they  shook  hands  on 
deck. 

“My,  how  delicious  this  breeze  is !”  she  exclaimed. 

“Yes,  ’I’ve  been  living  on  it  ever  since  we  started, 
laughed  Fred,  “and  just  now  I’m  beginning  to  crave  for 
something  a  little  more  substantial.” 

“Why,  haven’t  you  had  breakfast  yet  ?”  she  asked. 

“No,  I’ve  been  waiting  for  you  to  turn  out.” 

“Oh,  I  had  my  breakfast  in  my  room,”  she  replied ;  “I 
vras  afraid  to  go  dowm  to  the  table.  I  don’t  see  but  two 
other  ladies  on  the  deck.” 
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“No,  I  guess  they’re  all  still  holding  little  private  prayer 
meetings,”  laughed  Fred;  “it  would  have  made  you  laugh 
to  have  seen  Terry  and  Frank  w’hen  it  struck  them.” 

“I  don't  think  so,”  she  said,  “nothing  on  earth  could 
have  made  me  smile  the  first  twTentv-four  hours.” 

%J 

“Oh,  I  don’t  know*  about  that;  we  thought  Terry  was 
funny  as  a  clown;  but  if  you  could  have  heard  his  sarcastic 
remarks  about  old  Neptune,  the  waves,  Jonah  and  the 
whale,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,-  you  would  have  fairly 
screamed,  even  if  you  didn’t  expect  to  live  ten  minutes 
longer.  I  never  dreamed  he  could  be  so  sarcastic.  As  for 
poor  Frank,  he  had  nothing  to  say;  he  just  gave  up  and 
was  as  limp  as  a  rag.  He  hardly  had  suction  powrer  enough 
in  him  to  draw  the  juice  out  of  a  lemon  when  I  held  it  to  his 
mouth.  I  asked  him  this  morning  wdiat  he  thought  of  it, 
and  he  feebly  remarked  that  as  he  couldn’t  do  the  subject 
justice,  he  preferred  not  to  say  anything  at  all.” 

“Well,  it  was  the  strangest  feeling  I  ever  felt  in  my  life,” 
said  Evelyn.  “I  was  not  only  seasick,  but  dreadfullv 
homesick.  T  believe  I  actually  cried  and  called  for 
mother.”  * 

“I  think  T  felt  bad  enough  to  do  so,  too,”  laughed  Fred : 

‘Tut  T  would  not  let  Frank  and  Terrv  know  it,  and  I  ken* 

‘  l 
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on  joking  them,  even  when  1  felt  like  jumping  overboard 
:o  end  mv  misery/' 

V  V 


CHAPTER  III. 

IN  LONDON — TERRY  AND  THE  'BOS  DRIVER. 

a 

About  noon  on  the  third  day  Frank  and  Nellie  emerged 
from  their  cabin,  both  looking  very  pale.  Evelyn,  how¬ 
ever,  had  quickly  recovered  her  color,  and  the  sun  and  the 
wind  were  tanning  her  rapidly.  She  ran  up  to  and  danced 
around  them,  laughing  and  chatting  like  a  little  child. 
Then  Fred  and  Terry  began  poking  fun  at  Frank  and  mak¬ 
ing  all  sorts  of  suggestions  to  him. 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right,  boys,  I’ll  soon  get  my  sea  legs ; 
every  one  has  to  go  through  the  same  experience  who  goes 
down  to  the  sea  in  ships.  After  all,  it’s  a  good  thing  for 
a  fellow.” 

“How’s  that?  You  didn’t  think  so  two  days  ago,”  said 
Terry. 

“Nor  you  didn't  either.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  nowT;  no  man  can  make  me  think  that  it’s 
a  good  thing  for  him,  unless  it  is  the  enjoyment  of  the  fact 
that  it’s  all  over  with.” 

“That’s  it,”  said  Frank;  “no  matter  how  sick  you  may 
be  hereafter,  you  can  always  look  back  to  the  time  when  you 
felt  a  great  deal  worse.  It’s  impossible  for  a  man  to  feel 
more  sick  than  I  was'tmd  live.” 

“I  felt  just  that  way,  too,”  laughed  Fred,  “but  I  was  de¬ 
termined  not  to  let  you  fellows  know  it.” 

“Oh,  thunder,  I  didn’t  care  who  knew  it,”  said  Frank. 
“I  knew  that  I  was  sick  and  couldn’t  conceal  it.  I  was 
thinking  all  the  time  about  Nellie,  wondering  if  she  felt  as 
badly  as  I  did.” 

“I  was  thinking  the  same  thing  of  you,”  put  in  Nellie; 
“but  it’s  all  over  with  now,  and  I’m  beginning  to  feel  hun¬ 
gry  all  the  time.” 

“Well,  we’ll  go  down  to  the  table  to  the  seats  that  are 
reserved  for  us  at  the  next  meal,”  said  Fred,  “and  I’m  un¬ 
der  the  impression  that  the  food  will  get  very  scarce  around 
in  my  vicinity.” 

Evelyn  had  nowr  fully  recovered,  and  her  beauty,  vivacity 
and  winning  ways  attracted  the  attention  of  the  passengers, 
old  and  young.  Holding  to  Fred’s  and  Terry’s  arm  she 
paced  back  and  forth  along  the  great  deck  the  very  per¬ 
sonification  of  girlish  beauty  and  happiness.  A  day  later 
they  were  all  fully  recovered,  and  gradually  began  to  make 
acquaintances  among  the  passengers.  Many  of  them,  how¬ 
ever,  were  very  reserved,  but  the  little  party  of  five  seemed 
to  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  each  other’s  society. 

There  was  a  grand  piano  in  the  main  saloon,  and  Evelyn 
sat  down  to  it,  ran  her  fingers  lightly  over  the  ivories  and 
began  to  jday.  Soon  Fred,  Terry,  Nellie  and  Frank  were 
standing  around  her  singing,  and  the  great  saloon  was  filled 
with  a  flood  of  melody.  Their  voices  were  well  trained, 
and  all  of  them  good.  More  than  two  score  of  the  passen¬ 
gers  quickly  gathered  in  the  great  saloon  to  listen,  and  as 
soon  as  they  had  finished,  many  of  the  ladies  surrounded 
Jv/elvn  and  Nellie  and  complimented  them  on  their  voices, 


and  their  perfect  control  of  them.  They  were  careful  not 
to  let  any  of  them  know  that  they’d  ever  had  any  stage  ex¬ 
perience,  but  were  simply  a  party  of  friends  going  to  Eu¬ 
rope  for  pleasure.  Several  of  them,  however,  soon  found 
out  that  Fred  was  the  son  of  Judge  Fearnot  of  New  York, 
whom  some  of  the  older  travelers  knew  personally.  When 
that  became  known  it  settled  the  status  of  the  whole  five, 
and  the  wives  and  daughters  of  millionaires  became  ex¬ 
tremely  friendly  with  them.  There  were  nearly  two  hun¬ 
dred  first-class  passengers  on  board,  but  in  all  that  number 
none  had  such  splendid  voices  as  Fred,  Terry  and  Evelyn. 

They  were  constantly  asked  to  sing  and  play,  u,ntil  finally 
it  became  quite  a  burden. 

It  was  customary  on  the  great  ocean  liners  for  tfye  pas¬ 
sengers,  under  the  management  of  some  of  the  officers  of 
the  vessel,  to  get  up  concerts  on  board,  for  the  benefit  of 
some  institution,  generally  at  the  English  end  of  the  line, 
and  of  course  Fred,  Terry  and  the  others  were  asked  to 
take  part  in  it.  They  accepted,  and  acquitted  themselves 
with  such  credit  as  to  carry  off  the  honors  of  the  evening. 
Both  the  boys,  however,  were  very  careful  not  to  attempt 
any  funny  business,  but  Terry,  at  the  request  of  Fred,  gave 
a  recitation  that  at  one  time  came  near  drawing  tears  from 
all ;  the  next  moment  he  had  them  roaring  with  laughter, 
and  that  was  the  nearest  they  came  to  doing  any  theatrical 
business. 

Evelyn  became  very  popular  with  nearly  a  dozen  young 
men  from  eighteen  to  thirty  years  of  age,  every  one  of  them 
exerting  himself  to  pay  her  all  the  attention  possible.  Her 
quick  wit  and  ready  repartee  charmed  every  one.  Another 
young  lady,  of  uncertain  age,  with  more  money  than 
beauty,  became  extremely  jealous  of  her,  and  several  times 
made  some  very  pointed  remarks  in  her  hearing  about 
young  girls  pushing  themselves  forward.  Evelyn  felt  sorry 
for  her,  and  merely  smiled,  but  avoided  making  any  reply 
to  her  remarks,  till  at  last  the  other  very  pointedly  chided 
her  about  exhibiting  too  much  exuberance  of  spirit. 

“I’m  hardly  to  blame  for  that,”  Evelyn  replied,  “I  sup¬ 
pose  when  I’ve  lived  half  as  long  as  you  have  I  may  begin 
to  feel  the  weight  of  years.  One  can  have  youth  but  once, 
for'  it  slips  away  from  us  in  spite  of  us,  as  you  doubtless 
well  know.” 

That  was  a  squelcher  for  the  old  maid,  and  she  never 
spoke  to  Evelyn  again  during  the  whole  voyage. 

They  had  pleasant  weather  all  the  way  over,  and  Evelyn 
thought  it  was  the  most  enjoyable  trip  she  ever  took.  She 
was  tanned  brown  as  a  berry,  for  she  would  not  stay  off  the 
deck  any  longer  than  she  could  possibly  help.  Nellie,  how¬ 
ever,  on  finding  that  the  wind  and  the  sun  were  changing 
her  complexion,  took  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  prevent  it,  and 
Evelyn  laughed  at  her  for  it. 

At  last  the  great  steamer  entered  the  Mersey,  and  the 
passengers  began  to  disembark.  Their  baggage  being 
checked  for  London,  Fred  and  the  others  took  the  first 
train  for  that  city,  and  they  reached  there  in  due  time,  put¬ 
ting  up  at  one  of  the  first-class  hotels.  The  accommoda¬ 
tions  were  very  different  from  those  found  in  first-class 
American  hotels,  but  they  were  not  in  a  spirit  to  criticise 
anything;  they  were  there  to  see  the  sights  and  take  note 
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of  the  (Inference  between  the  English  and  American  cus¬ 
toms. 

“Now,  look  here,  Terry,”  said  Fred,  when  they  had  been 
there  a  couple  of  days,  “father  gave  me  a  letter  of  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  Consul  here,  who  is  an  acquaintance  of  his,  and 
I  guess  we’d  better  call  on  him  and  have  him  put  us  in  a 
way  to  find  lodgings  in  some  respectable  locality,  because 
we  may  stay  here  two  or  three  months.  The  expense  in 
this  house  will  strike  us  between  four  and  five  dollars  a  day 
each,  and  of  course  there  is  no  use  in  paying  so  much.” 

“Certainly  not,”  exclaimed  Frank,  “we  don't  want  to 
pay  the  half  of  that.  Go  and  see  the  Consul  about  it,  and 
have  him  send  you  to  somebody  who  can  find  just  what 
you  want.  If  you  undertake  to  look  it  up  yourself  you’ll 
be  lost  sure.  I’ve  been  used  to  a  great  city  all  my  life,  but 
somehow  the  immensity  of  London  makes  me  feel  extremely 
insignificant.” 

“Well,  it  doesn’t  have  that  effect  on  me,”  said  Fred.  “I 
never  forget  that  I’m  an  American  citizen,  and  I  feel  my  in¬ 
significance  in  only  three  places  in  all  the  world.” 

“Where  are  they  ?”  Frank  asked. 

“Well,  when  I  was  on  the  Rocky  Mountains  I  was  keenly 
sensible  of  my  insignificance;  then  again  on  the  boundless 
prairie,  and  last  but  not  least,  on  the  ocean  out  of  sight  of 
land.  It  was  the  immensity  of  space  that  seemed  to  over¬ 
whelm  me.” 

“Oh,  my !”  exclaimed  Evelyn,  “the  same  thought  flashed 
through  my  mind  often  as  I  paced  the  deck  of  the  ship.” 

“I  had  that  same  feeling  myself,”  said  Frank,  “but  I 
never  was  on  the  boundless  prairie  except  on  a  railroad 
train,  where  houses  and  villages  were  in  sight,  nor  have  I 
ever  been  in  the  wilds  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.” 

“Well,  come  along,  Terry,”  said  Fred,  and  the  two  left 
the  hotel,  where  they  entered  a  cab,  to  the  driver  of  which 
they  gave  directions  to  take  them  to  the  office  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Consul.  The  cabby  happened  to  know  the  location, 
and  he  soon  landed  them  there. 

“Now,  wait  here  for  us,”  said  Fred;  “we  want  you  to 
take  us  back  where  you  found  us.” 

They  entered  the  office,  and  on  meeting  a  clerk,  asked  for 
the  Consul.  He  was  engaged  in  his  private  office,  and  they 
had  to  wait  fully  a  half  hour  before  getting  a  chance  to  see 
him.  Then  Fred  presented  his  letter  and  received  a  very 
cordial  welcome.  He  introduced  Terry,  after  which  the 
Consul  asked  what  he  could  do  for  them. 

“We  wish  nothing  from  you  officially,”  said  Fred,  “we 
called  simply  to  ask  you  .to  recommend  some  locality  where 
we’ll  be  in  a  respectable  neighborhood,  and  secure  us  de¬ 
cent,  comfortable  lodgings,  as  we  have  two  ladies  in  our 
party.” 

“With  pleasure,”  said  the  Consul,  and  he  immediately 
dispatched  a  messenger  to  conduct  them  to  the  office  of  an 
acquaintance  of  his  whose  business  it  was  to  procure  quar¬ 
ters  for  tourists.  They  were  fortunate  in  finding  the  gen¬ 
tleman  in,  and  he  immediately  accompanied  them  quite  a 
distance  from  his  office,  to  a  street  where  first-class  lodg¬ 
ings  could  be  had  in  houses  that  were  well-furnished,  care¬ 
fully  conducted  and  with  that  air  of  respectability  on 
which  the  Briton  prides  himself  so  much.  The  figures 
were  pretty  high,  but  the  agent  assured  them  that  the 


charges  were  reasonable,  and  that  if  they  found  quarters 
at  less  rates,  they  would  get  into  a  cheaper  neighborhood, 
which  would  be  extremely  unpleasant  if  there  were  any 
ladies  in  the  party. 

“That  settles  it,”  said  Fred;  “we  want  this  entire  floor. 
That,  I  believe,  includes  three  bed-rooms,  parlor  and  din¬ 
ing  room.  The  landlady,  I  understand,  will  prepare  the 
meals.” 

“Were  you  never  in  London  before?”  the  agent  asked. 

“No,  nor  in  England.” 

“Well,  then  you’ll  find  a  great  many  things  conducted 
differently  from  what  you’ve  been  accustomed  to.  The 
landlady  will  see  to  the  preparation  of  your  meals,  but 
you’ll  have  to  order  daily  what  you  want,  and  be  the  pur¬ 
chasers  yourself,  or  have  her  make  them  for  you.” 

“Oh,  that's  all  right,”  said  Fred,  “Mrs.  Gale  will  see  that 
we  are  properly  fed  and  transact  all  that  sort  of  business 
with  the  landlady.” 

They  immediately  secured  the  quarters  by  paying  for 
them  on  the  spot,  and  returned  to  the  Consul’s  office,  in 
order  to  leave  with  him  the  street  and  number  of  their  new 
home.  After  that  they  re-entered  the  cab  and  returned  to 
the  hotel. 

Later  in  the  day  they  settled  up  at  the  hotel,  and  in  do¬ 
ing  so  were  astounded  at  the  number  of  servants  that  had 
to  be  tipped  before  they  left.  Servants  who  had  never 
rendered  them  a  service  appeared  and  put  in  their  claims. 
They  were  paid  without  a  protest,  but  Terry  remarked  to 
Fred: 

“That’s  a  new  wrinkle,  Fred,  isn’t  it  ?” 

“Oh,  yes,  I  knew  all  that  before,  for  I've  read  of  it  often 
and  talked  with  travelers.  We  do  things  better  in  New 
York,  for  there  no  guest  of  the  hotel  is  expected  to  tip  any¬ 
body  unless  he  feels  so  disposed.  Here  they  put  in  a  claim  4 
according  to  the  grade  of  the  servant.  Sometimes  the  ho¬ 
tel  clerk  actually  enters  it  on  the  bill.  They  charge  up 
things  to  you  that  you  never  used,  simply  because  they  were 
at  your  disposal,  and  if  you  failed  to  use  them  it  was  your 
fault  and  not  theirs.” 

“Well,  it’s  disgusting,”  said  Terry. 

“Well,  it  may  seem  so  to  you,”  replied  Fred,  “but  not  to 
the  Britons,  and  right  here  let  me  give  you  a  hint;  don’t 
make  any  comments  for  Britons  to  hear  about  anything  you 
see.  I’ve  known  you  to  laugh  frequently  at  the  costumes  of 
foreigners,  their  habits  and  customs,  without  thinking  that 
they  would  do  the  same  thing  by  you,  were  you  to  visit  their 
country.  What  seems  foolish  to  you  they  regarded  as  wise 
and  proper,  because  it  was  a  custom  of  their  native  land. 
Keep  your  eyes  and  your  ears  open,  ask  all  the  questions 
you  please  of  thd  natives,  but  don’t  criticise,  except  to  praise 
where  you  can  conscientiously  do  so.  Every  people  have 
their  peculiarities.  We  are  perhaps  more  cosmopolitan  in 
ours  than  any  other.  In  England  it  is  accepted  as  right 
and  proper  for  the  workingman  to  thrash  his  wife  if  he 
thinks  she  needs  it.  In  America  we’d  call  him  a  brute  and  41 
a  coward  and  whale  him.  My  father’s  coachman  is  an 
Englishman,  and  I’ve  spent  many  an  hour  listening  to  his 
stories  of  his  home  life  in  England.  They  have  great  re¬ 
spect  for  Americans  in  England,  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
man,  but  they  claim  superiority  as  a  nation.” 
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“Oh,  yes,  they  have  good  grounds  for  feeling  proud  of 
the  British  Empire."  assented  Frank,  as  they  descended 
the  stairs  to  go  out  to  the  'bus  that  was  to  convey  them  all 
in  a  party  to  their  new  quarters.  Terry  decided  to  climb 
upon  the  seat  with  the  driver.  Tie  found  him  to  be  a  big, 
burly  fellow,  hearty  and  jovial.  He  hadn't  spoken  a  half 
dozen  words  before  the  driver  asked  him  if  he  was  a 
H'american. 

“Yes,"  he  replied,  “we  all  are.” 

“When  did  vou  h'arrive  in  Lunnon?” 

“Three  days  ago,"  replied  Terry. 

“  ’Ow  do  you  like  h’it?” 

“Haven't  been  here  long  enough  to  know  yet ;  it’s  a  pretty 
big  town,  but  so  far  I  am  well  pleased  with  it ;  but  I  like 
America  better.”’ 

“Yes,  that’s  natural,  but  h’old  IFengland  is  the  best 
country  Ivin  the  world.” 

“I  don’t  know  about  that,”  laughed  Terry,  “as  I  find 
Englishmen  scattered  all  over  the  world;  they  seem  to  be 
looking  everywhere  from  the  Garden  of  Eden  to  Hades  for 
a  better  place  than  England.” 

“Yes,  but  they  never  find  h’it;  they  h’all  want  to  come 
back  'ome  to  die  in  their  h’old  h’age.” 

Just  then  they  met  another  ’bus  coming  in  an  opposite 
direction,  and  Terry’s  driver  called  out  to  the  other  one : 

“’Ou  h  is  h’it,  Jimes?” 

“H’it’s  slow,  Tom,”  replied  the  other,  and  the  next  mo¬ 
ment  the  two  ’busses  had  passed  each  other. 

“Have  you  a  regular  route  that  you  drive  daily  ?”  Terry 
asked. 

t 

“Yew;  H’i  go  through  this  street  from  nine  h’in  the 
mornin’  till  h’ eleven  at  night.” 

“Don’t  you  get  tired  of  it  and  want  to  go  off  onto  some 
other  street  ?” 

i 

“No,  H’i’ve  been  h’used  to  h’it  h’all  my  life;  my  feyther 
before  1  ve  drove  h’over  the  same  line,  h’and  H’i’m  thinkin’ 
my  Jimes  will  do  the  same  thing  h’after  me.” 

“Your  Jimes,  who’s  that?”  Terry  asked. 

“  ’E’s  my  son,  my  h’oldest.” 

“Oh,  yes,  I  didn’t  understand,”  said  Terry.  “In  Amer¬ 
ica  we  call  it  James.” 

“Yes,  I  know  that,  but  you  don’t  understand  H’english 

over  there  vet.” 

«/ 

Terry  chuckled,  and  the  driver  continued : 

“You  young  H’americans  h’ought  h’all  to  come  h’over 
’ei*e  to  learn  H’english.” 

“Well,  there’s  one  thing  about  us  young  Americans,” 
said  Terry,  “we’re  always  willing  to  learn,  and  we’re  not 
afraid  to  ask  questions.  We  call  England  our  mother 
country,  and  we  think  the  Anglo-Saxon  is  the  highest  type 
of  the  human  race.” 

“H’anglo-Saxon !”  exclaimed  the  driver.  “What’s 
that  ?” 

Terry  dared  not  undertake  to  make  the  explanation,  as 
be  didn’t  think  the  gray  matter  of  the  burly  fellow  was 
quite  able  to  comprehend  it.  He  simply  remarked  that  the 
Anglo-Saxon  was  the  real  old-fashioned  Englishman  who 
wa-  making  himself  felt  all  round  the  world,  adding: 

“And  we  are  his  children.” 

“Y"-.  that’s  so,”  assented  the  burly  Briton,  “and  now 
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ore  s  your  place,”  and  he  reined  up  his  tired  horses,  and 
the  five  got  out,  paid  their  fare  and  were  about  to  enter 
their  lodgings  when  Terry  called  out  to  the  driver,  whose 
name  he  had  learned  was  Tom  Wilson: 

“Say,  Tom,  we’ll  ride  with  you  again,  and  I  want  to  meet 
your  J  imes  some  day.” 

“H’all  right,  sir;  H’i  don’t  know  as  ’e  h’ever  met  a  young 
H’american ;  ’e’s  about  your  size  and  h’is  a  man,  h’every 
h’inch  of  ’im.” 

“Glad  to  hear  it;  I  want  to  meet  some  fellows  about  my 
age;  I  can  learn  English  from  him,  and  teach  him  how  to 
talk  United  States.” 

The  big  driver  chuckled  and  drove  off  up  the  street,  leav¬ 
ing  the  .party  to  enter  their  lodgings,  where  a  tidy  servant 
girl  opened  the  door  for  them,  and  a  smiling  landlady  re¬ 
ceived  them  at  the  head  of  the  stairs  to  conduct  them  into 
the  main  parlor. 

“Oh,  my,  what  pleasant  quarters !”  exclaimed  Evelyn, 
as  she  looked  around  and  saw  a  piano  in  a  corner  of  the 
room.  Fred  then  explained  to  her  and  Nellie  that  they 
would  have  to  decide  each  day  about  the  meals,  and  instruct 
the  landlady  to  buy  what  was  needed  and  pay  her  for  it 
daily. 

“So  you  see  you  can  have  whatever  you  want,  for  it’s  not 
like  a  boarding-house  in  New  York/  or  anywhere  else  in 
America;  I  guess  it  will  take  some  time  to  get  used  to  it, 
and  we’ll  make  funny  mistakes;  but  as  we’re  young,  we 
must  learn  all  we  can  and  get  onto  all  the  customs  and  hab¬ 
its  of  the  people.  When  we  get  settled  down  we’ll  proceed 
to  take  in  the  places  of  amusement,  visit  the  famous  British 
Museum,  and  enjoy  ourselves  the  best  way  we  can,”  and 
then  they  proceeded  to  make  themselves  as  comfortable  as 
possible,  unpacking  their  trunks  in  their  respective  rooms, 
and  otherwise  arranging  things  to  their  notion. 

j 


CHAPTER  IV. 

TERRY  AND  THE  WIFE-BEATER — A  LESSON  IN  FAIR  PLAY. 

In  their  new  lodgings  the  boys  decided  to  remain  in  the 
first  afternoon  and  evening,  in  order  to  help  Nellie  and 
Evelyn  get  well  started  in  their  housekeeping.  They  sum¬ 
moned  the  landlady  and  told  her  what  they  wanted  for  din¬ 
ner,  gave  her  the  money  to  pay  for  it,  and  instructed  her  to 
get  a  bill  with  everything  she  purchased,  in  order  that  they 
might  know  what  their  living  would  cost  them.  That  at¬ 
tended  to,  Evelyn  proceeded  to  test  the  piano.  She  found 
it  sadly  out  of  tune,  and  lost  no  time  in  reminding  the 
landlady  of  that  fact.  She  declared,  however,  that  it  had 
been  recently  tuned,  and  couldn’t  understand  why  it  was 
not  then  all  right. 

“Why,  it  would  frighten  the  horses  in  the  street  if  you 
raised  the  window,”  said  Terry.  “We  must  have  it  tuned 
or  we  can’t  use  it.” 

She  said  she  would  have  it  attended  to,  but  it  could  not 
be  done  until  the  next  day. 

“All  right,  that  will  do,”  said  Terry,  in  his  jolly,  off¬ 
hand  way,  “we’ll  get  along  with  it  till  then  the  best  we  can,” 
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and  they  returned  to  the  instrument  to  play  and  sing  their 
old  songs,  and  many  a  hearty  laugh  they  had  at  the  dis¬ 
cords  made  as  Evelyn’s  deft  fingers  ran  over  the  keys. 
They  were  a  happy  crowd,  however,  and  the  peals  of  merry 
laughter  rang  through  the  house.  They  were  on  the  trip 
to  enjoy  themselves,  and  had  made  up  their  fninds  to  do  so. 

The  dinner  was  prepared  in  due  time,  and  they  sat  down 
to  enjoy  it.  Everything  was  very  good  except  the  bread, 
which  they  declared  execrable. 

“I  have  heard  many  a  traveler  say  that  a  good  loaf  of 
bread  could  not  be  found  in  England,”  remarked  Fred. 

"Well,  it  must  be  so,”  assented  Frank,  "if  this  is  a  speci¬ 
men.” 

"Oh,  I  guess  it’s  the  average  loaf,”  laughed  Fred,  “and 
as  the  English  people  are  a  pretty  hearty,  vigorous  race,  I 
guess  it  won’t  do  us  any  harm  to  eat  it.” 

“I  wonder  if  she  bakes  it  herself,”  Evelyn  asked. 

“I  guess  not,”  said  Frank,  shaking  his  head ;  “this  looks 
like  the  regular  baker's  loaf.” 

“Well,  I’ll  show  her  how  to  make  bread  if  she’ll  let  me,” 
added  Evelyn. 

“Thunder!  Do  you  know  how  to  bake  bread?”  Fred 
asked. 

“Of  course  I  do ;  I  can  make  all  kinds  of  bread  and  cake, 
and  can  bake  and  roast  and  stew  and  fry  as  well  as  any 
cook  in  the  world.” 

“Great  Scott,  I  wish  I  had  known  that,”  laughed  Fred. 
“We  would  have  hired  a  whole  house  and  installed  you  as 
cook  and  housekeeper.” 

“Indeed  you  would  not,”  she  laughed,  “I  didn’t  come 
over  here  to  work,  but  to  play ;  but  if  our  landlady  will  let 
me  do  so,  I’ll  show  her  how  to  make  biscuit  and  bread.” 

“I’ll  wager  she  wouldn’t  dare  eat  it,”  Fred  replied,  “for 
though  it  might  be  the  best  in  the  world,  as  Americans 
judge  it,  she  would  still  think  this  heavy  stuff  which  she 
has  been  used  to  all  her  life  far  better  than  the  dainty  bis¬ 
cuits  of  your  make.” 

“Well,  I’m  willing  to  try  it,”  she  laughed. 

“Don’t  forget  this,”  advised  Fred,  “that  the  people  of 
every  country  think  their  own  way  of  doing  things  the  best. 
The  Laplander  prefers  a  tallow  candle  to  a  beefsteak,  and 
the  Esquimo  is  as  fond  of  whale  oil  as  we  are  of  milk;  and 
as  for  the  cannibals  of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  you  know 
the  peculiar  dish  they  are  fond  of.” 

“Oh,  do  hush!”  exclaimed  Nellie.  “When  you  two  be¬ 
gin  bantering  each  other  you  go  off  into  the  extreme  and 
shock  people.  I  think  this  a  very  good  dinner,  aside  from 
the  bread.  I’m  going  to  try  to  enjoy  everything  while  over 
here,  and  learn  all  I  can.” 

“That’s  right,”  said  Fred,  “keep  your  eyes  and  ears  open 
and  make  mental  notes  of  everything  you  see  and  hear; 
that  is  the  benefit  of  traveling.  Some  people  go  all  round 
the  world  and  see  very  little,  while  others  will  go  half  way 
round  and  see  ten  times  as  much.  Our  customs  would  ap¬ 
pear,  perhaps,  as  absurd  to  the  mass  of  Englishmen  as 
theirs  do  to  us.” 

The  dinner  over,  they  went  to  the  old  piano  again  and 
sang  so  well  that  the  landlady  and  her  tidy  maidservant 
came  and  stood  by  the  door  to  listen.  Both  Fred  and  Terry 
were  very  democratic  in  their  ideas,  and  promptly  opened 


the  door  and  invited  them  in.  The  landlady  alone  entered, 
sat  down  and  listened  for  a  while,  and  was  so  much  pleased 
that  she  promised  to  have  the  piano  exchanged,  if  it  could 
not  be  put  in  good  tune  the  next  day.  She  told  Nellie  that 
she  had  two  retired  officers  occupying  rooms  above  them; 
that  they  had  seen  long  service  in  the  British  army  in  India, 
and  that  one  of  them,  a  tall  gray-haired  old  major,  per¬ 
formed  beautifully  on  the  flute.  The  other  one,  she  said, 
had  been  a  captain  of  dragoons,  but  was  now  retired  on  a 
pension. 

She  proved  to  be  very  communicative,  which  was  some¬ 
thing  unusual  in  the  average  Briton’s  conduct  towards 
strangers. 

Terry  met  her  half  way  in  volubility,  and  told  her  some 
marvelous  stories  about  America,  which  came  very  near 
upsetting  the  others  by  their  very  absurdity. 

After  she  retired  Evelyn  took  her  brother  to  task  for  im¬ 
posing  on  the  credulity  of  the  landlady. 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right,”  laughed  Terry,  “these  people  over 
here  think  that  there’s  no  country  in  the  world  like  Eng¬ 
land,  and  I  don’t  intend  to  let  one  of  them  get  ahead  of  me 
in  that  line.  I  am  a  genuine  American  from  my  eyebrows 
to  my  toenails.” 

“Well,  please  be  careful,”  laughed  Evelyn,  “or  you’ll  be 
caught  in  your  exaggerations,  and  then  you  will  feel  cheap ; 
besides  if  you  should  ever  happen  to  feel  serious  you  would 
regret  having  indulged  so  freely  in  mangling  the  truth.” 

“Oh,  that’ll  never  worry  him,”  laughed  Fred,  “nothing 
ever  worries  him  but  the  truth,  and  he  tries  to  keep  away 
from  it  just  as  much  as  he  can.” 

“Yes,”  replied  Evelyn,  “I’ve  noticed  that,  but  it  never 
developed  in  him  until  he  met  you  at  the  Avon  Academy ; 
and  I  notice  that  it’s  been  growing  worse  and  worse  with  , 
him  ever  since.” 

“That’s  one  on  you,  Fred,”  laughed  Nellie,  “and  my  ob¬ 
servation  of  you  two  boys  tends  to  make  me  believe  that 
Evelyn  has  got  you  both  down  pretty  fine.” 

“That’s  all  right,”  said  F’red,  “a  fellow  can’t  strike  back 
at  a  girl ;  besides,  she  doesn’t  mean  it  anyway.  Now,  what 
do  you  all  say  for  a  walk  a  few  blocks  down  the  street  ?” 

“Let’s  have  it,”  said  Frank;  “we  haven’t  had  a  chance 
yet  to  see  any  of  the  city  by  gas  light.” 

In  a  few  minutes  the  two  girls  were  ready,  and  they  left 
the  lodgings,  after  taking  a  good  view  of  the  entire  front 
of  the  buildings,  as  well  as  the  number,  in  order  to  make 
sure  they  would  be  able  to  find  their  way  back  again. 

Being  satisfied  on  that  point,  they  strolled  off  down  the 
well-lighted  street,  which  they  found  to  be  extremely  quiet 
and  grimly  respectable ;  but  the  further  they  went  the  less 
they  found  it  so.  A  half  dozen  blocks  away  they  found 
flocks  of  children  playing  on  the  sidewalks  and  the  street, 
and  ale  houses  very  numerous.  They  had  seen  similar 
things  in  the  great  cities  of  America,  and  it  was  nothing 
new  to  them.  A  couple  of  half-drunken  sailors  came  reel¬ 
ing  up  along  the  street,  singing  “Rule  Britannia.”  Evelyn 
was  clinging  to  Fred’s  arm,  while  Nellie  had  hold  of  Frank, 
leaving  Terry  to  take  care  of  himself,  which  he  did  by  going 
in  advance  of  them. 

“Look  out,”  laughed  Fred.  “Give  those  sea  dogs  the 
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whole  sidewalk  if  they  want  it,”  and  the  others  stepped 
aside  to  let  the  happy  sailors  pass. 

Down  in  the  next  block  Terry  was  some  ten  paces  or  so 
in  advance  of  them,  walking  leisurely  along,  when  a  dis¬ 
turbance  in  the  hallway  of  one  of  the  houses  attracted  his 
attention.  He  heard  a  woman  pleading  and  half  scream¬ 
ing,  and  the  gruff  tones  of  a  man  swearing  like  a  pirate. 
The  next  moment  a  woman,  apparently  some  thirty  years 
of  age,  dashed  out  of  the  house  and  ran  into  the  middle  of 
the  street.  A  short,  thick-set  fellow  followed  her,  caught 
her  by  her  dress,  tripped  her  feet  from  under  her,  causing 
her  to  fall,  and  tlipn  began  brutally  kicking  her.  Both 
Evelyn  and  Nellie  uttered  exclamations  of  horror.  The 
next  moment  Terry  dashed  out  after  the  fellow,  giving  him 
a  stunning  blow  under  the  ear  that  sent  him  reeling  several 
paces  away.  Without  giving  him  a  moment  to  recover,  he 
followed  him  up  and  landed  two  more  full  in  the  face,  say¬ 
ing  as  he  did  so  : 

“Take  that,  you  brute !” 

“What’s  ailing  you?”  the  man  asked,  trying  to  defend 
himself. 

“What’s  ailing  you  ?”  Terry  replied.  “A  man  who  would 
strike  or  kick  a  woman  ought  to  be  hanged  to  a  lamp  post.” 

“She’s  my  wife;  I’ve  a  right  to  beat  her,”  replied  the 
brutal  fellow. 

“You  may  have  the  right  to,”  retorted  Terry,  “but  it’s 
a  right  only  a  coward  and  a  brute  would  exercise.” 

The  woman  scrambled  to  her  feet,  groaning  with  pain, 
went  back  to  the  sidewalk  and  stood  there  looking  on  at 
the  crowd  of  men,  women  and  children  gathered  around 
Terry  and  her  husband. 

“H’i’m  no  coward,”  said  the  fellow;  “h’i’ve  a  right  to 
beat  my  wife.” 

“I  don’t  know  anything  about  your  right,”  said  Terry, 
“but  a  man  who  strikes  a  woman  in  my  presence  has  got  me 
to  lick,  and  that’s  something  you  can’t  do.” 

The  fellow  looked  at  Terry,  saw  that  he  was  a  mere  youth 
of  apparently  nineteen  or  twenty  years  of  age,  while  he  was 
a  stout,  thick-set,  strong  man,  and  the  thought  Hashed 
through  his  mind  that  he  would  teach  him  a  lesson  for  in¬ 
terfering  with  his  domestic  rights. 

With  an  oath  he  dashed  at  him  to  down  him  with  a 
clumsy  blow  of  his  brawny  fist,  and  Evelyn  in  her  fright 
called  out : 

“Come  away,  Terry,  come  away !” 

“Oh,  let  him  alone,”  laughed  Fred,  as  he  watched  Terry 
parry  the  fellow’s  blow  and  land  a  couple  in  the  other’s 
face  which  sent  him  reeling  backwards.  The  brute  recov¬ 
ered  and  went  at  him  again,  only  to  catch  it  worse  than 
before.  That  satisfied,  and  he  drew  a  dirty  handkerchief 
from  his  pocket  and  wiped  away  some  of  the  blood  that  was 
oozing  from  his  nose. 

“What’s  the  matter,  Bill?”  asked  one  of  the  brute’s 
friends,  stepping  up  to  him. 

“Why,  that  blawsted  chap  ’it  me  for  Pickin’  me  wife.” 

“Say,”  said  the  other,  looking  at  Terry,  “what  right  ’ave 
you  to  interfere  with  a  man  h’and  ’is  family?” 

“The  right  of  every  man  to  protect  a  woman  from  a 
brute,” replied  Terry;  “wife  or  no  wife,  the  man  who  would 


strike  a  woman  is  a  coward  and  a  brute,  and  so  is  any  other 
man  who  would  stand  by  and  see  it  without  protecting  her.” 

“Oh,  Fred,”  said  Evelyn,  “can’t  you  and  Frank  take 
Terry  away?  They  all  seem  to  be  against  him.” 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right,”  laughed  Fred,  “if  any  other  fellow 
pitches  in  I'll  help  him  out.” 

“Well,”  said  the  second  man,  “Hi  ’aven’t  got  a  wife,  but 
Hi’ve  no  right  to  interfere  with  h’another  one  for  beatin’ 
’is.” 

“Then  you’re  a  pair,”  said  Terry.  “In  America  you  two 
would  be  hanged  to  a  lamp  post.” 

“Oh,  ’e’s  a  H’american,”  called  out  several. 
j  “Yes,”  said  Terry,  “I  am  an  American.  I  don’t  know 
what  tribe  you  two  belong  to,  but  you  are  the  meanest,  low¬ 
est  type  of  the  human  species  I  ever  ran  up  against.” 

“Say,  Terry,”  called  Frank,  “let  ’em  alone.” 

“All  right,”  and  Terry  turned  square  on  his  heel,  went 
back  and  joined  the  others;  and  they  continued  their  way 
down  the  street.  It  was  well  for  them  that  they  did  so,  as 
the  average  British  workingman  believes  in  the  divine 
right  of  a  husband  to  thrash  his  wife,  and  Terry’s  prompt 
interference  had  aroused  their  indignation. 

Had  they  not  made  the  sudden  discovery  that  he  was  an 
American  they  would  probably  have  attacked  him ;  but  the 
impression  is  general  throughout  all  Europe  that  the  aver¬ 
age  American  will  shoot  on  very  slight  provocation;  hence 
they  let  him  severely  alone.  But  a  crowd  of  women  and 
children  and  not  a  few  men  followed  them  on  down  the 
street,  much  to  their  annovance. 

“Terry,”  said  Evelyn,  catching  hold  of  his  arm  and  walk¬ 
ing  between  him  and  Fred,  “you  are  perfectly  reckless 
about  running  into  danger.” 

“Oh,  don’t  talk  that  way  to  me,  Evelyn.  I  can  no  more 
stand  by  and  see  a  brute  like  that  strike  a  woman  than  I 
can  fly.  I  would  have  fought  the  whole  crowd  of  them.” 

“That’s  right,”  said  Fred,  “I  was  just  going  to  do  the 
same  thing,  Terry,  but  you  got  ahead  of  me.  If  that  other 
fellow  had  tackled  you  I  would  have  been  on  to  him  quicker 
than  a  flea  could  jump.” 

“Well,  I  won’t  go  out  with  you.  two  any  more,  if  that’s 
the  way  you  are  going  to  behave,”  said  Evelyn.  “Of  course 
I  can’t  blame  you  for  protecting  a  woman,  but  when  you 
had  struck  him  two  or  three  times  and  she  had  gone  away, 
you  should  have  let  him  alone  and  not  bandied  words  with 
him.” 

“Oh,  I  was  itching  to  give  him  some  more,”  laughed 
Terry.  “He  is  a  heavier  and  stronger  man  than  I  am,  but 
he  doesn’t  know  anything  more  about  sparring  than  an 
ox  does  about  dancing.” 

“Where  in  the  world  were  the  police?”  Nellie  asked. 

“Oh,  I  guess  they’re  about  like  the  New  York  police,” 
laughed  Frank,  “very  often  somewhere  else  when  wanted, 
but  I  believe  the  right  of  a  husband  to  strike  his  wife  is 
generally  acknowledged  by  the  average  Briton,  while  in 
America  the  neighbors  would  lynch  him  for  it.” 

The  crowd  kept  following  them,  until  at  last  Fred  sug¬ 
gested  that  they  stop  a  ’bus  and  return  to  their  lodgings,  so 
they  stopped  on  the  corner  a  couple  of  blocks  below  where 
the  trouble  had  occurred,  and  waited  for  one  to  come  along. 
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One  was  seen  coming  down  the  street  from  the  direction 
of  their  lodgings. 

“Hello  !”  exclaimed  Terry.  “I’m  blessed  if  that  isn’t  the 
same  fellow  we  rode  with  to-day.  Let’s  get  in  and  ride 
down  to  the  end  of  his  trip  and  come  back  with  him." 

“Done,”  said  Frank;  “it  will  give  ns  a  chance  to  see  the 
town  by  gas  light.” 

Terry  hailed  the  burly  driver  by  calling  out  to  him : 

“Hold  up,  Tom,  we  want  to  go  with  you.” 

“Whoa !”  said  Tom,  reining  up  his  horses,  with : 

“Why,  bless  my  bloomin’  h’eyes,  if  it  ain’t  the  H’ameri- 
cans !” 

Frank  and  Fred  got  inside  with  the  girls,  while  Terry* 
climbed  up  on  the  seat  with  the  driver,  with  whom  he  had 
chatted  so  freely  on  his  former  trip.  During  the  drive 
he  told  Tom  about  the  trouble  up  the  street,  and,  to  his 
astonishment,  the  driver  took  him  to  task  for  interfering 
between  man  and  wife. 

“H’it’s  a  Briton’s  right,”  he  said,  “to  beat  ’is  wife  h'if 
’e  wants  to.” 

“Well,  it  may  be  his  right,”  replied  Terry,  “but  if  a  man 
in  America  undertook  to  exercise  it,  he’d  sleep  six  feet  un¬ 
der  ground  about  as  quick  as  they  could  dig  a  hole  for 
him,  and  it  ought  to  be  a  law  in  England  to  hang  every 
man  who  lays  his  hand  on  a  woman,  wife  or  no  wife.  It’s 
a  cowardly,  brutal  thing  for  a  man  to  strike  a  woman.” 

“H’ingland  h’ain’t  H’america,”  remarked  Tom  sententi- 
ously.  ■ 

“No,”  said  Terry,  “and  it’s  a  lucky  thing  for  wife-beat- 
ers  that  it  isn’t.  But  I  presume  that  when  you  fellows  over 
here  marry  you  promise  to  love,  cherish  and  protect  the 
woman  who  places  her  life  and  happiness  in  your  hands.” 

“Yes,”  admitted  the  good-natured  driver,  “h’and  the 
woman  promises  to  h’obey,  h’and  if  she  don’t  ’e  ’as  the 
right  to  make  ’er  h’obey.”  1 

“Oh,  look  here,  now,  old  fellow,”  laughed  Terry,  “it  may 
be  a  custom  among  your  people,  but  I’ve  heard  it  all  my 
life  that  the  Briton  loves  fair  play.  When  a  big  man  jumps 
on  a  little  fellow  and  proceeds  to  beat  him,  the  British  blood 
boils  and  he  goes  in  to  help  the  little  fellow  out;  and  yet 
you  quietly  stand  by  and  see  a  big,  burly  fellow  beat  a  little, 
frail  woman,  and  say  nothing,  just  because  she’s  his  wife. 
You  protect  a  small  man  against  a  bully,  but  won’t  raise  a 
hand  to  help  a  woman  whose  brutal  husband  is  pounding 
the  life  out  of  her.  Just  think  of  it  for  a  little  while,  and 
it  won’t  take  you  long  to  look  at  it  as  T  do.  We  Americans 
still  have  the  spirit  of  the  old  knights  who  always  stood 
ready  to  lay  down  their  lives  in  defence  of  a  woman,  no 
matter  who  or  what  she  was.  You  Britons  have  got  down 
almost  on  a  level  with  the  savages.” 

It  was  a  staggerer  for  the  good-natured  driver  of  the 
bus,  and  lor  the  next  ten  minutes  he  was  silent.  Terry 
knew  he  had  him  in  a  corner. 

“Don  t  you  think  I’m  right?”  he  finally  asked  him. 

“Oh,  you  H'americans  are  a  queer  people,”  replied  Wil¬ 
son,  ‘  h  and  II  i  don’t  know  as  II  I  h’understand  you.” 

“All  right,  when  you  go  to  bed  to-night,  just  think  about 
it,  and  when  you  wake  up  in  the  morning  you  will  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  we  Americans  are  right  about  it.” 


CHAPTER  Y. 

k 

THE  MAN  FROM  CONNECTICUT. 

It  was  quite  a  long  trip  down  through  the  streets  of  Lon¬ 
don,  and  before  they  reached  the  end  of  it  a  score  of  pas¬ 
sengers  had  entered  and  left  the  public  ’bus,  and  Frank, 
Fred  and  the  two  girls  enjoyed  watching  them  and  listen¬ 
ing  to  their  conversation.  They  saw  many  strange  sights 
on  the  street  that  gave  them  much  to  think  about. 

When  they  reached  the  end  of  the  trip  the  horses  were 
changed,  and  they  started  on  their  return.  Terry  still 
kept  his  seat  with  the  driver,  and  told  him  many  things 
about  the  customs  and  habits  of  the  people  of  America. 
He  posted  him  as  to  the  difference  in  wages  and  the  more 
comfortable  lives  led  by  the  working  people;  that  they  lived 
better,  dressed  better,  died  easier  and  had  less  trouble  in 
getting  into  heaven  than  from  any  other  country  on  the 
face  of  the  globe. 

Tom  was  a  pretty  sharp  fellow,  and  he  shook  his  head 
and  laughed  several  times,  showing  that  he  wasn’t  swallow¬ 
ing  everything  that  Terry  was  giving  him.  He  took  a 
great  liking  to  the  young  American,  though,  and  told  him 
he  would  like  to  have  him  meet  his  boy  Jimes,  and  Terry 
expressed  a  desire  to  meet  him,  and  thought  after  a  few 
days  he  would  be  able  to  do  so. 

He  told  him  that  he  and  his  friends  were  spending  a  few 
weeks  in  London,  just  to  see  the  sights  and  find  out  how 
they  lived  there. 

On  reaching  their  lodgings  Terry  slipped  a  couple  of 
shillings  extra  into  the  driver’s  hands,  that  he  might  drink 
the  health  of  himself  and  his  friends. 

“H’all  right,  sir,  H’i’ll  do  h’it  with  pleasure,”  and  that 
little  simple  act  on  Terry’s  part  cemented  the  friendship 
between  them. 

As  soon  as  they  were  in  their  lodgings,  Terry  laughed 
and  said : 

“Fred,  that  was  the  jolliest  trip  I  ever  had;  it  was  a 
circus  all  the  way  down  and  back.” 

“How  so  ?”  Evelyn  asked,  before  Fred  could  reply. 

“Why,  I  had  over  an  hour  and  a  half’s  talk  with  the 
driver,  and  learned  more  about  things  over  here  than  the 
rest  of  you  could  find  out  in  a  week.  He’s  a  pretty  cute 
old  fellow,  good  natured,  jolly  and  several  degrees  removed 
from  being  a  fool.  He’s  a  true-born  Briton,  who  believes 
that  England  is  the  greatest  country  on  earth,  and  actually 
took  me  to  task  for  interfering  with  a  man  for  beating  his 
wife.” 

“Oh,  the  horrid  brute!”  exclaimed  Nellie;  “surely  all 
Britons  don’t  believe  that  way?” 

“No,  of  course  they  don’t,”  explained  Fred,  “but  the 
average  British  workingman  does;  and  I’ll  give  you  another 
little  pointer  that  you  might  pattern  after,  Nell,  old  girl : 
and  that  is,  every  Sunday  morning  the  wife  of  the  British 
workingman,  when  she  cooks  his  breakfast,  invariable 
blacks  his  shoes  for  him  before  he  gets  up.” 

“Well,  that’s  all  right,”  laughed  Frank,  “I’ll  get  a  box 
of  blacking  and  a  brush  for  you,  Nell;  it’s  worth  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  trip  to  find  out  that  thing,” 
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“Well,  don’t  you  invest  a  cent  in  that  idea,”  laughed  Nel¬ 
lie.  “for  if  you  wait  for  me  to  put  a  shine  on  your  shoes 
you’ll  be  a  very  old  man  before  you  get  it,  for  I  am  like 
Terry,  an  American  all  over,  inside  and  out.” 

“That's  it,”  laughed  Terry,  ‘‘don’t  you  carry  back  with 
you  a  single  British  custom.  They  may  be  civilized,  but 
i hey  have  a  queer  way  of  showing  it.” 

They  retired  at  a  late  hour,  well  satisfied  with  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  the  day.  They  arose  the  next  morning  con¬ 
siderably  refreshed,  and  the  first  thing  after  breakfast  that 
the  girls  wanted  to  do  was  to  go  shopping. 

‘‘All  right,”  said  Terry,  “Frank  will  take  charge  of  you 
two,  and  we’ll  get  back  in  time  for  dinner.  Of  course  you 
don’t  want  the  whole  crowd  of  us  following  you  two  girls 
around  through  the  dry-goods  stores.” 

“Now,  where  are  you  and  Fred  going?”  Evelyn  asked. 

“Hanged  if  I  know,”  he  laughed,  “but  I  guess  we’ll  go  to 
the  American  Consul’s  office  first,  and  make  some  inquiries 
about  some  people  whom  we  know  over  here ;  it  may  be  that 
we  can  find  their  addresses  there.” 

“Why,  I  didn’t  know  that  you  had  a  single  acquaintance 
in  England,  Terry.” 

“Oh,  yes,  we  have,”  said  Fred.  “I  know  three  promi¬ 
nent  actors  here  who  are  playing  somewhere  in  the  city. 
One  of  them  is  playing  with  Henry  Irving,  and  I’d  like 
very  much  to  meet  up  with  him,  for  it  might  pave  the  way 
for  a  great  deal  of  enjoyment  for  us  all.  Then  I  know 
two  families  who  are  over  here  spending  the  season,  besides 
a  newspaper  correspondent,  who  knows  London  from  one 
end  to  the  other.” 

“Well,  you’re  not  going  out  looking  for  trouble,  are 
you  ?”  Evelyn  asked  with  a  smile. 

“Trouble,  why  we  never  have  any  trouble.” 

“Oh,  I  suppose  you  don’t  think  that  was  any  trouble 
last  night,”  said  Evelyn. 

“Well,  it  might  have  been  trouble-  for  the  other  fellow, 
but  I  think  it  was  fun  for  Terry.” 

“Oh,  yes,”  laughed  Terry,  “I  enjoyed  it.” 

“Well,  if  you  are  arrested,”  remarked  Frank,  “send  word 
to  us,  and  we’ll  go  to  the  Consul  and  ask  him  to  look  out 
for  you.”  ' 

“•Oh,  that’s  all  right,  don’t  worry  about  us,”  and  the  two 
started  out  together. 

Fred  had  the  address  of  the  newspaper  correspondent, 
who  was  the  representative  of  one  of  the  great  New  York 
dailies,  and  an  extremely  bright  young  fellow,  tie  searched 
among  the  letters  in  his  pocket  till  he  found  the  address, 
and  at  once  called  a  cab  and  told  the  cabby  where  they 
wished  to  go.  It  was  a  long  drive,  but  the  cabby  of  course 
had  no  difficulty  in  finding  the  place. 

The  correspondent  was  out,  but  Fred  left  a  note  for  him, 
-bating  that  he  would  call  again  about  noon,  and  hoped  to 
find  him  in.  They  went  out  again  and  engaged  the  cab 
for  the  balance  of  the  day,  as  they  didn’t  care  to  be  wan¬ 
dering  around  without  knowing  where  they  were  going. 
They  visited  a  number  of  places,  among  others  the  Houses 
of  Parliament,  which  they  were  both  anxious  to  see.  They 
roent  quite  a  while  there,  then  had  a  drive  through  Hyde 
Park  and  Rotten  Row. 

By  that  time  they  concluded  to  return  to  the  lodgings  of 


the  correspondent,  whose  name  was  Merriam.  They  found 
him  in,  and  he  gave  Fred  a  real  old-fashioned  Yankee  wel¬ 
come. 

“Glad  to  see  you,  Fearnot,”  he  said,  “how  long  have  you 
been  in  London  ?” 

“Oh,  a  few  days  only;  we’ve  just  got  settled  down  and 
now  we  are  ready  to  take  in  the  sights.  This  is  my  chum 
and  classmate,  Terry  Olcott,  who  is  a  reaaly  good  fellow 
when  awake,  but  extremely  quiet  when  asleep.” 

“Glad  To  see  you,  Olcott,”  said  Merriam,  grasping  Ter¬ 
ry’s  hand.  “Blessed  is  the  man  who  can  sleep  quietly  with¬ 
out  being  disturbed  by  nightmares  and  frightful  dreams.” 

“Then  I’m  blessed  indeed,”  laughed  Terry,  “for  I’m  not 

troubled  with  either.” 

* 

“You’re  lucky.  I  returned  here  an  hour  ago,  and  when 
I  received  your  note,  Fearnot,  saying  you  would  return 
about  noon,  I  ordered  luncheon  for  three.” 

“You’re  a  wise  man,”  laughed  Fred,  “and  I  hope  a  good 
provider,  for  I’ve  something  of  an  appetite,  to  be  candid 
with  you.” 

“Well,  be  patient  a  few  minutes  and  I  guess  it’ll  be  ready 
for  us.” 

Just  then  a  tidy,  rosy-cheeked  lass  tapped  on  the  door 
of  the  room  and  announced  that  luncheon  was  ready. 

“Come  ahead  then,  boys,”  said  Merriam,  leading  the  way 
into  a  cozy  little  dining-room,  where  an  excellent  repast 
awaited  them. 

“Old  fellow,  you  struck  it  just  right,”  laughed  Fred,  as 
they  sat  down  to  the  table.  “You  must  have  an  American 
cook.” 

“No,  but  I  have  insisted  that  my  English  cook  shall  pre¬ 
pare  my  meals  just  as  I  want  them.  Sit  down  and  take 
your  time,  because  I  want  you  to  talk  while  eating,  for  I 
must  ask  some  questions  about  friends  in  New  York  whom 
we  both  know.” 

“Fire  away,”  said  Fred,  “it  won’t  interfere  with  my  eat¬ 
ing,”  and  they  sat  there  at  the  table  for  upwards  of  an  hour, 
asking  and  answering  questions  and  indulging  in  many  a 
hearty  laugh. 

Fred  and  Terry  were  the  latest  arrivals  from  America 
whom  Merriam  had  seen,  and,  of  course,  he  had  many 
questions  to  ask  about  certain  friends  with  whom  Fred 
was  acquainted.  Fred  gave  him  all  the  news  about  them 
that  he  was  in  possession  of,  and  in  return  was  informed 
that  he  could  find  his  theatrical  acquaintances  at  their 
hotels,  the  location  of  each  of  which  was  given  him. 

The  meal  over,  Merriam  stated  that  he  had  the  rest  of  the 
day  at  his  command  and  he  would  take  pleasure  in  accom¬ 
panying  them  wherever  they  wished  to  go. 

“That’s  fortunate,”  said  Fred;  “for  we  want  to  see  many 
things  and  places.  We  are  out  for  any  and  everything  that 
is  of  interest  to  tenderfeet,  like  us.” 

“Tenderfeet,  eh?”  laughed  Merriam.  “That  is  an  ex¬ 
pression  entirely  unknown  over  here.” 

“Yes;  I  suppose  it  is;  and  there  are  a  good  many  things 
well  known  over  here  that  wouldn’t  go  in  America  at  all ;” 
and  then  he  related  Terry’s  adventure  with  the  wife-beater 
on  the  street  the  evening  before. 

“Oh,  you  want  to  look  out  for  that,”  laughed  the  news- 


paper  man,  looking  over  at  Terry.  “Yon  were  interfering 
then  with  one  of  the  cherished  rights  of  the  Briton.” 

“Yes,”  assented  Terry,  “I  found  that  out  afterwards, 
while  talking  with  the  driver  of  the  bus;  but  I  gave  him 
a  pretty  big  dose  of  the  American  idea  of  true  manhood, 
until  I  think  1  shut  him  up.  1  judged  from  what  he  said 
that  the  average  British  workingman  was  a  great  stickler 
for  rights  that  wrong.” 

“Yes;  you’ve  got  that  down  right;  but  it's  a  safe  rule  in 
any  part  of  the  world  not  to  interfere  with  other  people.” 

“I  grant  that,”  laughed  Terry;  “and  it’s  a  rule  that  I’ve 
generally  tried  to  follow ;  but  I’m  blessed  if  I  don’t  believe 
that  I’d  smash  the  Prince  of  Wales  himself  if  I  saw  him 
striking  his  wife,  or  any  other  woman.” 

Merriam  laughed  heartily  and  said  no  one  could  question 
Terry’s  Americanism. 

“Oh,  they  can  question  it  as  much  as  they  please,”  Terry 
replied ;  “but  interfering  with  it  is  another  thing.” 

By  this  time  they  were  ready  to  go  out,  and  Merriam 
suggested  that  they  go  to  a  typical  London  bar  and  have  a 
drink. 

“Well,  I  don’t  mind  going  to  the  bar,”  said  Fred ;  “but 
neither  Terry  nor  I  ever  drink  a  drop  of  any  liquors  that 
have  alcohol  in  them.  We  don’t  need  it.” 

“Oh,  well;  that’s  all  right.  You  can  drink  soda  or  lem¬ 
onade,  or  anything  else  you  like.  It  will  be  worth  the  visit 
to  see  what  the  typical,  first-class  London  bar  is.” 

“Oh,  yes,”  said  Fred.  “I’ve  heard  about  them,  pretty 
barmaids  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  Go  ahead,  we’ll  take 
it  in.” 

They  soon  reached  one  of  them,  which  was  an  extremely 
gorgeous  affair.  All  the  appointments  were  first  class  and 
enormously  expensive.  The  bar  was  a  long  one,  with  over 
a  dozen  fine-looking  barmaids  behind  it.  Several  of  them 
were  really  beautiful  girls,  who  mixed  the  drinks  for  their 
customers  with  a  great  deal  of  skill,  and  at  the  same  time 
laughing  and  chatting  with  the  row  of  young  men  in  front 
of  them,  some  of  whom  stood  there  drinking  every  few 
minutes,  for  the  pleasure  of  talking  with  them.  In  fact, 
they  were  the  attraction  rather  than  the  liquor  sold. 

“Well,  this  thing  wouldn’t  go  in  America,”  remarked 
Fred,  as  he  stood  aside  with  Terry  and  Merriam,  taking  the 
whole  thing  in. 

“No,  of  course  it  wouldn’t,”  assented  Merriam.  “The 
women  would  be  regarded  as  disreputable  in  an  American 
city ;  but  here  they  are  not.  They  are  considered  as  in 
their  proper  place  here,  and  you  would  be  surprised  to  find 
how  well  educated  and  bright  some  of  them  are.  That  tall 
blonde  over  there  is  a  very  bright  girl,  quick  at  repartee, 
always  ready  to  give  and  take  in  a  lively,  good-natured 
way.” 

“Are  they  not  frequently  insulted,”  Terry  asked,  “by 
men  under  the  influence  of  drink?” 

“Maybe  so,  but  the  insulters  are  very  summarily  ejected. 
Let’s  watch  our  chance  to  get  in  there  before  the  blonde 
and  have  something.” 

“All  right,”  said  Fred.  “Terry  and  I  will  take  lemon¬ 
ade,  as  it  is  our  favorite  drink  in  the  summertime.” 

While  standing  there  and  waiting  for  a  chance  to  get  at 
the  bar,  a  big,  bnrlv  young  fellow  was  heard  commenting 


on  things  around  him  to  a  companion,  and  Fred,  overhear¬ 
ing,  remarked  to  Merriam : 

“I’ll  wager  a  hat  that  he’s  a  Yankee.” 

“I’d  wager  a  whole  suit  of  clothes  on  it,”  laughed  Terry ; 
“and  that  it’s  his  first  visit  to  England,  too.  I’d  like  to 
know  where  he’s  from.” 

“He’s  from  somewhere  in  New  England,”  remarked 
Fred;  and  just  then  he  overheard  an  expression  that  caused 
him  to  add :  “He’s  from  the  Nutmeg  State  as  sure  as  you 
live,  Terry.” 

“Why  do  you  think  so?” 

“Oh,  I  got  on  to  a  certain  expression  while  at  Yale  that 
is  never  heard  outside  of  Connecticut,  unless  used  by  a 
Connecticut  man.” 

“Well,  let’s  find  out  about  it,”  suggested  Terry,  and  with 
that  he  stepped  forward,  extended  his  hand  to  the  young 
man,  saying: 

“You  are  an  American,  are  you  not?” 

“You  bet  I  am,”  said  the  fellow,  grasping  his  hand; 
“and  you  are,  too,  ain’t  you  ?” 

“Yes;  here’s  three  of  us;”  and  he  motioned  towards  Mer¬ 
riam  and  Fred  as  he  spoke. 

“By  gum !”  said  the  fellow.  “Glad  to  see  you !”  and 
without  waiting  for  an  introduction  he  walked  up  to  Fred 
and  Merri'am  and  shook  hands  with  them,  saying:  “I’m 
from  Connecticut.  Where  are  you  fellows  from?” 

“New  York,”  laughed  Fred,  as  he  shook  his  hand.  “I 
offered  to  bet  with  my  friend  here  that  you  were  irom 
Connecticut.” 

“The  deuce  you  did !  How  did  you  know  it  ?” 

“Oh,  I  lived  in  Connecticut  once  myself,  when  I  was  a 
student  at  Yale,  and  I  got  on  to  some  of  your  expressions, 
one  of  which  you  let  drop  a  while  ago.” 

“Oh,  yes;  we  Yankees  are  like  Dutchmen.  It  takes  us  a 
long  time  to  shake  off  the  brogue.  What’s  your  name?” 
And  in  a  few  minutes  they  had  exchanged  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses,  and  appeared  to  be  very  much  pleased  at  meeting. 

The  Connecticut  man’s  name  was  Barton.  He  stated 
he  had  been  in  London  about  a  week ;  that  he  was  over  there 
just  to  see  the  sights  and  expected  to  do  Europe  before  he 
returned  to  the  States.  He  was  a  big-framed,  ungainly  sort 
of  fellow;  but  had  a  keen,  shrewd,  Yankee  way  about  him 
that  was  unmistakable.  When  he  heard  Fred’s  name  he 
asked  if  he  was  the  Fearnot  who  had  won  the  great  hurdle 
game  over  the  Harvard  team,  two  years  before. 

“Yes,”  said  Fred,  “and  it  was  the  hardest  work  I  ever 
did  in  my  life.” 

“Well,  by  gum!”  he  exclaimed,  “I  saw  that  game,  and 
lost  money  on  it.  I  thought  that  long-legged  Harvard  fel¬ 
low  would  beat  you.” 

“Well,  a  good  many  other  fellows  got  fooled  the  same 
way,”  laughed  Fred.  “Some  of  my  best  friends  wagered 
money  that  I  would  be  beaten;  and  at  one  time  I  really 
thought  I  would  myself,  but  I  made  up  my  mind,  if  I  was, 
that  I’d  do  my  best  to  the  last  leap.” 

“Well,  it  was  a  plucky  thing,  and  I’m  almighty  glad  I’ve 
met  you.  Now,  let’s  rub  up  against  the  bar  and  try  some 
of  this  English  stuff  they  sell  here.” 

“All  right,”  laughed  Fred.  “We  were  just  waiting  for  a 
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chance  to  get  there;  blit  Terry  and  1  never  drink  anything 
m  the  way  of  intoxicants." 

“The  deuce  you  don't!  What’s  the  matter  with  you? 
Nearly  everybody  in  America  drinks.” 

“There's  where  you’re  mistaken,”  returned  Fred.  “Not 
one-half  the  people  there  drink  any  intoxicants.” 

‘‘Oh,  you're  counting  the  women,  ain’t  you  ?” 

“No;  I  mean  the  men.  More  than  one-half  of  the  men 
in  the  United  States  are  non-drinkers.  I  don’t  mean  total 
abstainers,  in  the  full  meaning  of  that  expression,  but  men 
who  don't  drink  a  half  dozen  times  a  year.” 

“Well,  I  didn’t  know  that  ;  but  T  guess  it’s  because  I 
never  gave  it  any  thought.  Here’s  our  chance  now ;”  and 
the  four  men  quickly  took  possession  of  a  vacant  space  in 
front  of  the  bar,  where  Merriam  and  Barton  called  for 
whisky,  while  Fred  and  Terry  ordered  lemonade. 

The  tall  blond  set  out  a  bottle  with  a  couple  of  glasses, 
and  then  proceeded  to  make  two  glasses  of  lemonade  for  the 
others. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

YANKEE  GRIT — THE  BITER  BITTEN. 

The  four  stood  looking  at  the  barmaid  as  she  was  mak¬ 
ing  the  lemonade,  and  she  in  turn  eyed  Fred  and  Terry 
with  rather  a  pitying  smile  on  her  face. 

“Is  whisky  too  strong  for  your  head?”  she  asked  Fred. 

“No,”  he  replied,  “it’s  too  strong  for  my  stomach.'’ 

“Oh,  I  thought  it  affected  your  head.” 

“Oh,  no,”  he  replied.  “Nothing  but  a  girl  can  turn  my 
head.” 

“Why  don’t  you  drink  something  strong  then?”  she 
asked. 

“Because  I'm  strong  enough  without  it.  Whisky  never 
gives  a  man  strength ;  on  the  contrary,  it  takes  his  strength 
away  from  him.” 

“Did  it  ever  take  yours  away  from  you  ?”  she  asked. 

“Never.” 

“Any  girl  ever  turn  your  head  ?” 

“Well,  I  don’t  know,”  he  laughed.  “I  felt  a  little  twist 
just  now,  as  I  came  in  here;”  and  he  looked  her  straight  in 
the  face,  with  a  mischievous  twinkle  in  his  eyes. 

She  smiled  and  said : 

“Oh,  I’v<*  heard  all  that  sort  of  talk  before.” 

“Yes,  but  it  came  from  men  who’d  been  drinking  some 
of  your  whisky,  didn’t  it?” 

“Not  all  of  them.” 

“Well,  whatever  you  hear  me  say,  you  may  know  it  comes 
from  a  sober,  clear-headed  man.” 

“Yes ;  but  you’re  not  in  the  swim  if  you  don’t  drink  some¬ 
thing  stronger  than  lemonade;”  and  she  shoved  the  glass 
of  lemonade  at  him  as  she  made  that  obesrvation. 

“Well,  if  you  mean  in  the  swim  with  drunkards  you  are 
right,”  he  replied. 

Quickly  she  retorted : 

“All  men  are  not  ^drunkards  who  drink.” 

“No :  but  all  men  who  are  drunkards  do  drink.  The  dif- 
’  ference  between  the  two  is  that  one  is  further  on  the  road 


than  the  other;  and  the  girl  who  marries  a  drinker  is  liable 
to  be  taken  along  down  the  same  highway.” 

“Are  you  looking  for  a  wife?”  she  asked  quickly. 

“No;  I'm  too  young  yet  to  think  about  that.” 

“Then  your  mother  shouldn’t  let  you  get  away  from  her 
in  London.” 

“Why?  Am  I  in  any  danger?” 

“You  may  be;  for  London  is  full  of  very  foolish  girls.” 

“That’s  one  on  you,  Fred,”  laughed  Terry,  raising  his 
glass  of  lemonade  to  his  lips. 

“Oh,  I  don't  know.  It’s  merely  a  confession  on  her  part 
that  she  is  somewhat  foolish  herself ;  but  I  forgive  her.” 

“Don't  you  go  to  forgiving  anybody,”  she  snapped. 
“You’ve  got  sins  enough  of  your  own.” 

“Very  true,”  laughed  Fred;  “but  a  beautiful  girl  like 
you,  who  smiles  and  smiles  at  a  fellow,  while  mixing  a  con¬ 
coction  that  would  steal  away  his  brain,  shoulders  a  moun¬ 
tain  of  sin.” 

With  that  her  big,  blue  eyes  snapped  and  she  retorted 
that  she  guessed  she  was  able  to  carry  the  mountain. 

“Say,”  said  Barton  to  the  barmaid,  “fill  ’em  up  again. 
We  Yankees  are  not  used  to  having  pretty  girls  mixing 
drinks  for  us.” 

“Oh,  you  are  Yankees,  are  you?”  and  her  entire  de¬ 
meanor  changed.  She  was  again  all  smiles  and  appeared 
to  be  extremely  eager  to  serve  them. 

“Yes,  we’re  real,  true  blue  Yankee  Americans,”  said  the 
Connecticut  man,  “and  our  forefathers  came  from  this 
blasted  country  and  built  up  the  greatest  republic  in  the 
world.  Have  you  got  any  American  whisky?” 

“No,”  she  replied,  “our  patrons  wouldn’t  drink  it.” 

“What  a  pity,”  he  remarked. 

“It  would  be  a  pity  if  they  did,”  she  retorted;  “for  the 
stuff  that  you-  Americans  drink  makes  you  shoot  and  kill  on 
the  slightest  provocation.” 

“Well,  isn't  that  better  than  a  man  killing  himself  by 
drinking  this  sort  of  stuff  ?”  Barton  asked. 

“Good  for  you,  old  fellow,”  laughed  Terry,  giving  him  a 
tremendous  whack  on  the  shoulder. 

The  barmaid  smiled,  looked  at  Terry  and  remarked : 

“You’re  a  very  bright  young  man.” 

“Not  a  bit  of  it,”  he  retorted.  “I  simply  seem  so  because 
I’m  standing  in  the  light  of  your  smiles.” 

“By  gum !”  said  Barton,  “there’s  Yankee  cheek  for  you.” 

“No  cheek  about  it.  Her  smiles  would  turn  a  brick  into 
a  gold  nugget.” 

Fred  leaned  half  way  over  the  bar  and  asked  the  girl  if 
she  didn’t  put  something  in  Terry’s  lemonade. 

“Nothing  but  sugar  and  lemon,”  she  answered. 

“Then  it  must  be  the  peculiar  effect  of  your  beauty  on 
him,  for  I  never  knew  him  to  be  so  sassy  before.” 

“Oh,  he  isn’t  a  bit  saucy.  He’s  simply  an  American, 
that’s  all.” 

“Right,  my  dear,”  put  in  Terry,  who  began  to  pretend 
that  the  lemonade  was  making  him  drunk.  His  voice  be¬ 
came  husky,  his  tongue  thick  and  the  expression  of  his  eyes 
was  a  fine  imitation  of  that  of  a  man  who  had  been  tarrying 
too  long  at  the  wine. 

The  girl  seemed  a  bit  surprised,  as  did  Merriam  and 
Barton,  and  when  he  finished  his  second  glass  of  lemonade 


ho  seemed  to  ho  in  the  condition  of  the  traditional  “b’iled 
owl.” 

Fred  tumbled  to  his  game  quickly,  looked  seriously  at  the 
barmaid  and  asked : 

“What  have  you  been  dosing  him  with?” 

“Upon  my  word,  sir,”  she  replied,  “I  gave  him  nothing 
but  what  you’ve  received,  too.” 

“Oh,  that  won’t  do.  Just  look  at  him.  Another  one 
will  lay  him  out  on  the  floor.” 

Terry  began  to  wabble  and  lurched  sideways  against  first 
Barton  and  then  Merriam.  Then  he  looked  at  the  bar¬ 
maid,  puckered  up  his  lips  and  reached  both  arms  out  to¬ 
ward  her,  across  the  bar,  while  she  glared  at  him  with 
dum  f oun ded  amazement. 

“By  gum !”  gasped  Barton,  “what  kind  of  a  lemonade  is 
that  ?  It  takes  about  a  quart  of  the  strongest  kind  of  bug 
juice  to  do  me  up  that  way.” 

“You’d  better  take  him  home,  sir,”  suggested  the  bar¬ 
maid  to  Fred. 

“Yes,  we’ll  have  to,  and  then  we’ll  make  a  complaint 
against  you  for  dosing  him  with  something.” 

There  was  a  scared  look  on  the  girl’s  face  and  for  about  a 
minute  Terry  stood  there  holding  on  to  the  bar,  as  though 
afraid  he  would  fall,  and  said : 

“G-g-ive  me  anuzzer !” 

“No,”  she  replied,  “you’ve  got  enough.” 

“Say,  my  dear,”  said  Barton,  “make  me  a  lemonade  like 
that.  That’s  a  wrinkle  I  haven’t  gotten  on  to  yet;  but  if 
it’s  knockout  drops  I  don’t  want  it.” 

“I  can't  understand  it,  sir,”  she  remarked.  “It  must  be 
that  his  head  isn’t  right.” 

“Oh,  you  must  have  winked  in  the  glass,”  said  Fred, 
■“and  it’s  nearly  paralyzed  him.” 

Terry  appeared  about  to  fall  to  the  floor,  when  Merriam 
seized  him  around  the  waist  to  hold  him  up  and  at  the  same 
time  suggested  to  Fred  that  they  get  a  cab  and  take  him 
home,  whereupon  Terry  burst  into  a  laugh,  straightened  up 
and  said : 

“That  lemonade’s  all  right.  Make  me  another  one.” 

Then  the  barmaid  tumbled,  but  instead  of  enjoying  the 
laugh  she  fairly  snorted. 

“By  gum!”  exclaimed  Barton,  “that’s  a  horse  on  the 
whole  house.” 

“Why,  it’s  an  elephant !”  exclaimed  Merriam.  “Hanged 
if  I  didn’t  think  he  was  drunk  as  a  b’iled  owl.” 

The  other  barmaids,  however,  were  tickled  immensely 
and  they  made  quite  a  number  of  comments  at  the  expense 
of  the  tall  blond,  who  looked  as  though  she  had  received 
knockout  drops  herself.  She  made  another  lemonade,  but 
never  a  smile  accompanied  it,  for  it  was  a  joke  on  her  that 
she  didn’t  appreciate. 

When  they  paid  the  score  and  left  the  bar  the  Nutmeg- 
ger  was  chuckling  and  shaking  like  a  bowl  of  jelly.  It  won 
his  heart  completely  and  he  promptly  suggested  that  he  be 

permitted  to  accompany  them  in  their  rambles  about  the 
city. 

01  course,  come  along,  replied  Fred.  “We  never  go 
back  on  a  countryman.” 

“The  deuce !  I’m  no  countryman.  My  home  is  in  Meri¬ 
den.” 


The  three  roared  and  instantly  Barton  saw  that  he  mis¬ 
understood  Fred’s  remark. 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right,”  he  laughed.  “I  thought  you  were 
calling  me  a  jay.  It’s  one  on  me.  I  don’t  mind  it,  though. 
I’ve  often  been  told  that  I  couldn’t  open  my  mouth  without 
putting  my  foot  in  it,  and  I  guess  I  got  my  big  toe  in  then.” 

“Big  toe  !”  laughed  Terry.  “It’s  the  whole  hoof.” 

“Oh,  you’ve  nothing  to  say,”  retorted  Barton.  “You  got 
blind  drunk  on  two  glasses  of  lemonade.”  And  again  he 
chuckled  as  though  it  was  the  funniest  thing  he  had  ever 
seen  or  heard  of. 

“Now,  .see  here,  boys,”  said  Merriam,  “you’ve  seen  a  typi¬ 
cal  London  bar.  Now  we’ll  take  in  one  of  those  swell  clubs. 
I  have  several  friends  who  are  members  of  it  and  they  have 
made  it  very  easy  for  me  and  any  friends  I  may  bring  with 
me  to  get  in  and  enjoy  an  evening  there,  so  later  in  the  day 
we’ll  take  it  in.” 

“All  right,”  said  Fred.  “What  shall  we  do  in  the  mean¬ 
time  ?” 

“Oh,  there  are  plenty  of  places  to  go  to,”  replied  Mer¬ 
riam,  and  he  took  them  to  a  number  of  other  places,  among 
them  a  famous  music  hall.  That  was  nothing  new  to  Fred 
and  Terry,  for  in  a  measure  it  was  similar  to  those  of  New 
York  and  other  large  American  cities. 

At  the  request  of  Barton,  they  visited  another  large  bar, 
where  he  drank  quite  copiously  of  whisky  and  soon  began 
to  show  the  effects  of  it.  Apparently  he  had  money  to 
burn,  for  he  displayed  a  large  roll  of  Bank  of  England 
notes  as  he  paid  for  drinks  and  cigars.  No  sooner  had  he 
done  so  than  a  couple  of  well-dressed  men,  who  recognized 
them  as  Americans  from  expressions  they  had  let  drop, 
proffered  some  suggestions  about  seeing  the  game  that  was 
going  on  in  the  rear  of  the  place. 

“What  sort  of  game  ?”  Barton  asked. 

“Oh,  everything;  races,  roulette,  billiards,  any  kind  of 
card  game  you  please.” 

“Well,  let’s  take  it  in,  boys,”  said  Barton. 

“Oh,  there’s  nothing  new  in  that  for  us,”  laughed  Fred. 
“We  can  see  that  every  day  in  the  year  in  New  York  or  any 
other  American  city.” 

“Well,  let’s  see  how  these  Britishers  do  it,”  replied  Bar¬ 
ton.  “We  won’t  stav  but  a  little  while.” 

V 

They  went  in,  the  two  strangers  piloting  the  way,  and  in 
the  great  room  they  found  all  sorts  of  games  going  on, 
which  the  strangers  exerted  themselves  to  explain,  and 
Fred,  with  his  keen,  quick  perception,  quickly  set  them 
down  as  cappers  or  professional  gamblers.  Of  course  Mer¬ 
riam  did  the  same  thing  and  Terry  also,  but  the  Nutmegger 
never  suspected  it.  It  would  have  made  no  difference,  how¬ 
ever,  if  he  had,  as  he  had  imbibed  enough  strong  drink  to 
make  him  reckless  of  consequences. 

In  one  corner  of  the  great  hall  several  games  of  poker 
were  going  on,  and  the  two  strangers  gradually  piloted 
them  over  there  and  suggested  a  game. 

“No,  said  Fred,  shaking  his  head,  “I  never  indulge  in  a 
game  tor  money,  and  I  presume  it  would  not  be  permitted 
here  without  stakes.” 

Oh,  nobody  ever  thinks  of  playing  poker  without  having 
something  up  to  add  interest  to  it,”  remarked  one  of  the 
strangers. 


“You're  mistaken,"  returned  Fred.  “Gentlemen  play 
for  pleasure.  Gamblers  play  for  gain.  This  is  a  gaming 
house,  where  gamesters  come  in  the  hope  of  winning  the 
money  of  those  less  skilled  than  themselves.  I  simply 
want  you  to  understand  that  we  know  all  about  it.  If  my 
friend  wishes  to  play  he  is  at  liberty  to  do  so.  The  rest  of 
us  are  at  liberty  to  decline.” 


“Certainly,  certainly,”  assented  the  fellow.  “If  your 
friend  wishes  to  play,  here  are  others  who  would  join  him  in 
a  game.” 

“Sav,  boys,”  said  Barton,  “I  know  a  little  about  the  game 
and  I'd  like  to  see  if  anybody  else  here  does.” 

“Oh,  come  along,”  said  Terry,  “you  can  pick  up  a  game 
anywhere  in  the  world.  We’ve  no  time  to  waste  here;  it’s 
an  old,  old  thing.” 

“Well,  wait  a  few  minutes,  boys,”  and,  rather  than  to  go 
out  and  leave  him  a  prey  to  those  in  the  place,  they  said 
they'd  wait  a  little  while  for  him,  and  he  sat  down  to  a  table 
with  one  of  the  two  strangers  to  play,  while  the  others  stood 
by  looking  on. 

It  didn't  take  Fred,  Terry  and  Merriam  very  long  to  see 
that  the  others  were  playing  in  collusion.  They  said  noth¬ 
ing,  however,  but  watched  the  game  closely.  The  stakes 
were  very  small  at  the  beginning.  Barton  appeared  to  be 
playing  recklessly,  but  suddenly  he  bluffed  the  others  by 
planking  down  five  pounds  on  the  table.  They  instantly 
threw  up  their  hands  and  he  raked  in  the  stakes.  Terry, 
Fred  and  Merriam  chuckled,  for  it  was  purely  a  bluff  and 
the  others  suspected  it.  He  mixed  two  cards  without  let¬ 
ting  them  see  what  he  had  in  his  hand,  and  in  the  next  hand 
Fred  and  Terry  watched  so  closely  as  to  prevent  the  others 
from  stacking  the  cards  on  him.  One  of  them  got  a  pretty 
good  hand,  however,  and  remembering  the  American's 
bluff,  planked  down  two  pounds.  The  Nutmegger  saw  it 
and  went  three  better.  It  was  covered  and  the  other  fellow 
went  five  pounds  better.  Two  of 'the  others  dropped  out 
and  the  Englishman  put  up  another  five  pounds.  The  Nut- 
megger  promptly  covered  it,  called,  showed  down  the  best 
hand  and  scooped  the  stakes. 

“By  George !”  he  gasped,  “I’m  a  fool  for  luck.” 

It  was  now  becoming  so  interesting  that  Fred,  Terry  and 
Merriam  forgot  about  the  flight  of  time  and  stood  there 
watching  it.  Twice  they  saw  Barton  rake  in  the  pot,  and 
the  other  fellows  were  getting  desperate.  The  three  Amer¬ 
icans  watched  the  gamblers  and  saw  one  of  them  deftly  slip 
a  pair  of  aces  up  his  sleeve.  Fred  nudged  Terry  and  the 
latter  returned  it  to  intimate  that  he,  too,  had  seen  it.  The 
fellow  discarded  two  cards,  called  for  that  number  and  as 
soon  as  he  got  them  planked  down  five  pounds,  which  Bar¬ 
ton  proceeded  to  cover. 

“Hold  on  there !”  said  Terry,  pointing  his  finger  straight 
at  the  face  of  the  cheat.  “You  have  a  couple  of  aces  in 
vour  sleeve  there.”  i 

The  fellow  very  promptly  called  him  a  liar. 

“Well,  show  your  sleeve  then,”  said  Barton,  looking  the 
fellow  straight  in  the  face,  laying  his  own  cards  face  down 
upon  the  table  and  placing  his  hand  on  the  stakes. 

The  fellow  let  his  hand  drop  below  the  edge  of  the  table 
and  the  two  cards  fell  to  the  floor. 


“There  they  are,"  said  Terry;  “he’s  dropped  them  on  the 
floor.” 

“All  right,  the  stakes  are  mine,”  said  Barton,  and  he 
coolly  pocketed  the  fellow’s  five  pounds. 

The  other  three  sprang  to  their  feet,  protested  and  swore 
that  he  couldn't  have  the  money. 

“Well,  you’ve  got  to  lick  the  United  States  to  get  it,”  said 
Barton,  placing  his  right  hand  on  his  hip  pocket.  “Now, 
pitch  in.  I'm  only  a  Yrankee  jay,  but  I  can  do  up  the 
crowd  of  you  quicker  than  a  flash  of  lightning.” 

The  proprietor  of  the  place,  seeing  a  disturbance,  rushed 
up  and  demanded  to  know  what  the  trouble  was.  Merriam 
explained  and  the  cheat  denied  the  accusation. 

“That’s  all  right,”  said  Barton,  very  firmly.  “Here  are 
three  disinterested  witnesses  who  saw  the  whole  thing.” 

“I  don’t  allow  any  cheating  in  my  house,”  said  the  pro¬ 
prietor,  “and  I  will  thank  you  to  leave.” 

“Give  me  back  the  money  then,”  said  the  cheat,  “as  the 
game  was  not  finished.” 

“Not  on  your  life !”  replied  Barton. 

They  would  have  attacked  him,  but  his  action  showed 
that  he  was  armed  and  that  being  an  American,  they  were 
satisfied  he  would  shoot ;  so  they  very  wisely  refrained  from 
the  attempt  to  force  him  to  give  up  the  stakes. 

“Oh,  give  it  to  him,”  suggested  Fred,  “and  come  with 
us.” 

“I’ll  go  with  you,  but  I'll  fight  the  whole  British  Empire 

before  I  give  up  a  penny.  According  to  all  the  rules  the 

monev’s  mine.” 

«/ 

“No,”  said  the  proprietor,  “I  don’t  think  you  have  any 
right  to  take  the  money.” 

“Right  or  no  right,  I’ve  got  it  and  I'm  going  to  keep  it. 
Had  he  succeeded  in  his  cheating  he  would  have  scooped 
mine,  and  if  he  wants  to  get  it,  let  him  proceed  to  take  it. 
Come  on,  boys,”  and  he  started  out  with  Fred,  Terry  and 
Merriam,  stepping  with  the  air  of  a  gamecock  who  had  just 
won  his  fight. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

AN  UNEXPECTED  MEETING. 

The  four  left  the  place,  making  their  way  out  to  the 
street,  followed  by  the  man  who  had  been  caught  cheating 
and  one  of  his  friends,  and  out  on  the  sidewalk  he  demand¬ 
ed  his  money  of  Barton  again.  The  Nutmegger  turned 
fiercely  on  him  and  said : 

“You  were  caught  in  your  own  trap.  Had  your  trick 
succeeded  undiscovered  you  would  have  taken  my  money, 
wouldn’t  you?” 

“I  never  had  the  cards.  Your  friend  dropped  them 
there  himself.” 

“Look  here,”  said  Terry,  “were  you  a  decent,  respectable 
man  I  would  make  you  take  that  back  dr  jump  down  your 
throat,  but  there  were  three  of  us  who  saw  you,  so  it  isn’t 
necessary  to  bandy  any  words  with  you  or  take  offense 
at  anything  von  may  say.  Tt  serves  you  just  right  to  lose 
your  money.  Yet  I  wouldn’t  take  it  myself,  simply  be¬ 
cause  I’d  be  very  glad  to  get  rid  of  such  chaps  as  you  and 


always  feel  ashamed  of  having  run  up  against  them.  You 
took  us  for  a  lot  of  green  Yankees,  and  when  you  found  you 
couldn’t  skin  one  of  us  in  a  fair  game  you  resorted  to  cheat¬ 
ing.  You’d  better  lay  for  somebody  else  and  let  us  alone 
or  you’ll  find  yourself  in  Coventry  before  you  know  it.  ’ 

“You  can’t  put  me  in  Coventry,”  retorted  the  cheat. 

“Yes,  I  can  very  easily.”  1 

Fred  caught  hold  of  Terry's  arm  and  said : 

“Hold  up  now,  old  man,  let  him  alone.” 

“Yes,”  put  in  Merriam ;  “come  ahead,”  and  they  started 
off  down  the  street  together,  when  the  fellow  ran  up  along¬ 
side  of  Terry  and  said : 

“I'll  see  you  later,  young  man.  You  were  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  this  and  I'll  hold  you  responsible  for  it.” 

“Why  not  hold  me  responsible?"  said  Barton,  turning 
suddenly  and  catching  the  fellow  by  the  collar  of  his  coat. 
“Right  here,  now.  I'll  take  all  the  responsibility  myself. 
Your  friend  can  pitch  in  and  help  you,  too,  if  he  wishes.” 

“Come,  come,  Barton,”  said  Fred,  “a  disturbance  here  in 
the  street  will  result  in  your  arrest,”  and  with  that  he 
pulled  him  away,  and  they  again  started  down  the  street. 

The  other  two  followed  close  enough  behind  them  to  keep 
them  in  sight,  and  after  they  had  gone  a  couple  of  blocks 
Terry  remarked : 

“Hanged  if  they  aren’t  shadowing  us,  boys !” 

“Oh,  let  them  shadow,”  laughed  Fred.  “The  sun  never 
6ets  on  the  British  Empire,  you  know.” 

“Well,  see  here,”  remarked  Merriam,  “they  may  give  you 
fellows  trouble.  They  may  follow  you  to  your  lodgings 
and  annoy  the  ladies.” 

“Well,  if  they  do,  we'll  very  promptly  have  them  ar¬ 
rested,  and  if  that  doesn’t  stop  it  we’ll  show  them  how  they 
do  things  in  America.” 

“Yes,  and  the  authorities  will  show  you  how  they  do 
things  over  here,”  returned  Merriam;  “and  you’ll  find  that 
London  police  stations  have  no  better  accommodations 
than  those  in  Hew  York.” 

“Oh,  we’ll  be  careful  about  it,”  and  they  went  to  several 
other  places,  paying  no  further  attention  to  the  men  who 
were  following  them. 

The  day  waned  and  Barton  invited  the  boys  to  go  to  his 
hotel  and  dine  with  him. 

“Thank  you,”  returned  Fred;  “we  have  been  away  all 
day  from  our  friends,  and  as  two  of  them  are  ladies,  one 
being  Olcott’s  sister,  they  will  naturally  feel  uneasy  about 
us  if  we  don’t  show  up  for  dinner  there.” 

“Well,  what’s  the  matter  with  our  meeting  at  a  theatre 
to-night?”  suggested  Barton. 

“That’s  all  right,  provided  our  friends  are  willing  to  go. 
We’d  better  wait  until  we  see  them  and  to-morrow  let  you 
know  further  about  it.” 

“Well,  come  back  to  the  hotel  with  me,  anyway,  so  you 
can  know  where  I  can  be  found,  and  then  I’ll  let  you  go.” 

They  returned  with  him  to  his  hotel,  and  after  spending 
a  few  minutes  there  with  him,  went  away  in  a  cab,  dropping 
Merriam  at  his  lodgings,  and  then  returned  to  their  own. 
They  looked  about  several  times  to  see  if  they  were  being 
followed,  but  saw  nothing  of  either  of  the  two  villains. 


“I  guess  they're  going  to  keep  an  eye  on  Barton,” 
laughed  Terry. 

“Shouldn’t  wonder,”  returned  Fred.  “He’s  a  reckless 
sort  of  a  fellow,  seems  to  have  plenty  of  money  and  very 
foolishly  exposes  it ;  but  I’m  thinking  he  is  a  pretty  danger¬ 
ous  man  to  tackle.  I  don’t  know  whether  he  understands 
sparring  or  not,  but  he’s  game  and  strong.” 

“Say,  Fred,”  laughed  Terry,  “his  putting  his  hand  back 
to  his  hip  pocket  was  nothing  but  a  bluff.  He  didn’t  have 
a  gun.” 

“Are  you  sure  of  that  ?” 

“Yes,  I  felt  around  there  when  I  was  trying  to  get  him 
out  of  that  place  and  there  was  nothing  there.” 

“Well,  he’s  a  cool  one.  He’s  got  nerve,”  laughed  Fred ; 
“and  he  bluffed  the  Englishman  right  out  of  the  game.” 

“Oh,  lie’s  got  nerve  enough,  but  if  he  goes  strolling 
around  the  city  with  that  wad  of  bank  notes  in  his  pocket 
they’ll  do  him  up  sure.” 

“Well,  you  want  to  look  out  yourself,  Terry.  They  hold 
you  responsible  for  exposing  the  cheat,  and  from  the  way 
the  fellow  looked  I’m  satisfied  he  would  enjoy  getting  even 
with  you  as  much  as  he  would  recovering  his  money,  and 
there  is  a  pair  of  them,  too.” 

“Oh,  yes,  they’d  like  to  down  me,  but  I’m  not  going  to 
give  them  a  chance  to  do  it.  They’ll  hardly  attack  me  as 
long  as  we  two  keep  together,  and  I  don’t  suppose  that 
either  of  us  will  care  to  go  wandering  about  the  city  alone.” 

“Of  course  not,  there’d  be  no  fun  in  that.  So  wre  must  be 
careful  and  keep  together  whenever  we  go  out ;  and  another 
thing,  we  mustn’t  say  a  word  to  Frank  or  the  girls  about 
the  trouble.  We’ll  tell  them  we  met  Merriam,  spent  the 
day  with  him  and  visited  a  number  of  places,  all  of  which 
will  be  the  truth  as  far  as  it  goes.” 

They  paid  the  cabby  and  went  upstairs,  where  Frank 
greeted  them  with : 

“Where  in  thunder  have  you  two  boys  been  ?” 

“Well,  we’ve  been  to  London,  of  course,”  answered  Terry. 
“We  met  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  nearly  half  the  royal 
family,  who  invited  us  to  bring  you  and  the  girls  to  dine 
with  them  to-morrow.” 

“Stars  and  Stripes,  what  a  whopper !”  laughed  Frank. 

“Of  course,  it’s  a  whopper,”  put  in  Evelyn,  going  up  to 
Terry,  seizing  hold  of  his  left  ear  and  demanding  that  he 
tell  the  truth  about  where  he  had  been. 

“Oh,  let  Fred  tell  it.  I’m  too  tired.” 

“Oh,  yes,  you’re  both  tired  and  we  are  tired,  too,  waiting 
for  you,  and  ever  since  luncheon  we’ve  been  suffering  awful 
suspense  for  fear  you  had  both  gotten  into  trouble  again 
and  been  arrested.” 

“Well,  what  if  we  had?”  asked  Fred;  “would  you  have 

cared  ?” 

“For  Terry,  yes,”  she  answered.  “For  you,  no.  You’re 
a  bad  boy,  who  always  leads  Terry  into  mischief,  and  I’ll 
see  to  it  hereafter  that,  he  doesn’t  get  out  of  mv  sight.” 

“That  means  then  that  you’ll  go  along  with  us,  eh  ?” 

“Well,  it  means  that  I’m  going  to  look  out  for  mv  bro¬ 
ther  and  not  have  him  led  astray  by  bad  boys  like  von.” 

“Sock  it  to  him,”  laughed  Terry.  “He  did  try  to  get  me 
into  mischief  and  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  Merriam  he  might 


have  succeeded.  He  stood  up  at  the  bar  and  talked  with 
:ho  barmaid  for  half  an  hour.” 

"What  !v  gasped  Evelyn,  “is  that  another  Prince  of 
Wales  story  ?" 

"No,  it's  the  solid  truth  and  honest  Injun  at  that.” 

"Yes,  that's  true,”  corroborated  Fred,  “but  Terry  stood 
there  as  long  as  I  did  and  so  did  Merriam.” 

"What  were  you  doing  in  such  a  place  as  that?  What 
SicKou  go  in  there  for?  You  two  boys  had  better  take  the 
next  ship  back  home.” 

“Oh,  we  asked  Merriam  to  show  us  around,  and  as  he 
&id  that  we'd  probably  never  seen  a  London  bar,  with  its 
pretty  barmaids,  steered  us  straight  for  the  nearest  one,  and 
I'll  tell  you  it  was  a  sight  worth  seeing.” 

“I  should  think  it  would  be  a  disgusting  sight,”  put  in 
Nellie.  “The  idea  of  girls  standing  behind  a  bar  dealing- 
out  drink  to  men  is  simply  a  blot  on  the  civilization  of  any 
Christian  country.'" 

*  “Well,  I  think  so  too,”  laughed  Fred,  “but  we  wanted  to 
see  it.  I’d  go  down  into  Hades  and  look  around  if  I 
thought  there  was  any  chance  for  me  to  get  out  alive  again. 
rWe  drank  nothing  in  there  but  lemonade,  and  the  place  is 
patronized  by  the  better  class  of  men — merchants,  lawyers, 
doctors  as  -well  as  sporting  men.  It  wouldn’t  be  allowed  an 
hour  in  New  York,  but  it’s  the  custom  of  London.” 

Fred  then  told  the  trick  Terry  had  played  on  the  bar¬ 
maid  by  pretending  to  become  gloriously  drunk  on  the  lem¬ 
onade  she  had  made  for  him. 

“I’ll  tell  you  it  was  fun  to  see  the  look  of  astonishment  on 
that  girl’s  face,  and  when  she  found  out  that  it  was  a  joke 
she  didn’t  appreciate  it  for  a  cent.  He  fooled  Merriam  so 
‘completely,  he  caught  him  around  the  waist  to  hold  him 
up  and  suggested  to  me  to  call  a  cab.” 

Frank  fairly  roared  and  then  roasted  the  boys  for  going 
t>ut  on  a  racket  and  leaving  him  behind. 

“Oh,  you  had  to  stay  home  and  take  care  of  the  girls,” 
laughed  Terry.  “It’s  the  penalty  of  being  a  married  man, 
you  know.  Fred  and  I  will  draw  straws  to-morrow  to  see 
who  will  stay  home  and  take  care  of  them  and  let  you  go 
out.” 

“You  don’t  draw  a  single  straw,”  said  Nellie.  “If  you 
boys  think  that  we  girls  are  going  to  stay  here  in  these 
rooms  while  you  roam  over  the  city  and  see  the  sights  you’ll 
be  worse  fooled  than  the  old  woman  who  kissed  the  cow. 

E  “They  don’t  go  and  that  settles  it,”  said  Evelyn  with  a 
degree  of  emphasis  that  made  the  boys  laugh. 

Not  a  word  was  said  by  Fred  or  Terry  about  Barton. 

*  They  were  not  vet  sure  that  he  was  the  kind  of  man  they 
cared  to  introduce  to  the  girls.  They  only  knew  that  he 
was  a  Connecticut  Yankee,  with  plenty  of  money  and  liable 
to  drink  too  much  at  times.  They  intended  to  inquire  of 
the  Consul  whether  or  not  he  knew  anything  about  him 
when  they  saw  him  again. 

At  the  dinner  table  Nellie  suggested  that  they  go  to  one 
of  the  theatres  that  evening,  and,  of  course,  it  was  not  in 
‘order  for  the  boys  to  object,  so  they  told  the  girls  to  get 
ready  while  they  summoned  a  carriage,  frank  and  Fred 
went  out  and  ordered  one  and  when  they  returned  I  red 
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v.  h:  -:pered  to  Terry : 


“Say,  old  man,  hanged  if  those  fellows  haven’t  located 
us.” 

“  IIowr  do  you  know  ?” 

“I  saw  one  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  watching  the 
house  when  Frank  and  I  went  down  after  the  carriage.” 

“Only  one  of  them  ?” 

“\es,  I  guess  the  other  is  watching  Barton  or  maybe 
waiting  to  relieve  the  one  out  there.” 

“Well,  if  there’s  only  one,  what’s  the  matter  with  my 
going  out  there  and  pummeling  him  ?” 

“Oh,  that  wouldn’t  do.  Let  him  alone.  Just  keep  your¬ 
self  ready  for  him  if  he  runs  up  against  you.  Then  give 
him  the  best  you've  got  in  your  shop.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  like  to  have  a  fellow  following  me  around 
that  way,  Fred.” 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right.  You  can't  question  his  right  to  go 
anywhere  through  the  streets  that  you  do,  and  it  might  be  a 
little  difficult  for  you  to  prove  that  he  is  shadowing  you. 
Just  wait  till  your  time  comes  and  let  him  run  up  against 
you.”  , 

When  the  girls  were  ready  they  went  down  to  the  car¬ 
riage,  where  Terry  took  the  seat  alongside  of  the  driver, 
leaving  the  others  to  occupy  seats  inside.  He  looked  at  the 
fellow  across  the  street  and  tipped  his  hat  to  him,  which, 
of  course,  the  villain  failed  to  return,  and  the  carriage 
drove  away,  going  nearly  a  mile,  to  one  of  the  first-class 
theatres,  which  they  reached  in  time  to  get  good  seats.  The 
carriage  was  to  be  on  hand  at  the  closing  hour  to  take  them 
back  to  their  lodgings. 

They  enjoyed  the  play  very  much  and  when  they  entered 
the  carriage  to  return  home  Terry  asked  the  driver  if  he 
could  take  them  to  a  restaurant  patronized  by  respectable 
people.  He  said  he  could  and  Terry  ordered  him  to  do  so. 

When  the  carriage  stopped  in  front  of  the  restaurant, 
which  -was  but  three  blocks  away  from  the  theatre,  Frank 
asked  Terry,  who  got  down  from  the  driver’s  seat  and 
opened  the  door,  what  the  trouble  was. 

“It’s  an  internal  insurrection  ”  explained  Terry. 

“Insurrection !”  exclaimed  Evelyn.  frWhy  in  the  world 
don’t  you  hurry  home  then  ?” 

“Well,  I  want  to  suppress  the  insurrection.” 

“Oh,  drive  on  home;  you  always  want  to  get  into  some 
kind  of  trouble.”  • 

Fred  sprang  out,  seized  Evelyn’s  hand  and  said : 

“Come,  dear;  we’ll  have  a  little  supper  before  wTe  go 
home.  That  internal  insurrection  is  simply  the  effect  of 
hunger  with  Terry.” 

“Oh,  the  impudent  rogue !”  she  laughed.  “He  really 
gave  me  a  fright.  Why  in  the  world  couldn’t  he  have  told 
me  that  he  was  hungry  and  wanted  something  to  eat  ?” 

“Oh,  it  was  just  to  give  you  an  appetite,”  put  in  Terry. 
“Come  ahead.”  And  he  led  the  way  inside  of  a  very  finely 
appointed  restaurant,  where  quite  a  number  of  theatre  par¬ 
ties  were  seated  at  the  tables.  Some  of  the  ladies  were  very 
elaborately  dressed  and  many  of  them  were  drinking  copi¬ 
ously  of  wines  and  champagnes.  They  looked  over  the  bill 
of  fare  and  each  one  selected  such  edibles  as  he  or  she 
desired. 

While  they  were  waiting  for  their  order  to  be  filled  a 


young  man  in  a  full  dress  suit  arose  from  the  midst  of  a 
party  of  ladies,  approached  a  table  and  held  out  his  hand  to 
Fred,  asking: 

“When  did  you  reach  London,  Fearnot?” 

“Hello!”  exclaimed  Fred,  springing  to  his  feet  and 
grasping  his  hand.  It  was  the  Captain  of  the  Boston  nine, 
better  known  as  the  Bay  State  nine,  whom  the  Fred  Fear- 
nots  had  beaten  in  two  hotly  contested  games  early  in  the 
season. 

“Oh,  my  !”  exclaimed  both  Evelyn  and  Nellie,  who  quick¬ 
ly  recognized  him,  “I’m  so  glad  to  see  you.” 

Then  Frank  and  Terry  shook  hands  with  him. 

“The  whole  family  of  us  are  here,”  he  said;  “father, 
mother  and  both  of  my  sisters.” 

And  the  girls  looked  over  at  the  table  which  he  had  just 
left,  and  his  sisters  waved  dainty  napkins  at  them. 

“Well,  Fm  glad  to  meet  you,”  said  Fred.  “Come  and  see 
us  at  our  lodgings  to-morrow  and  bring  the  whole  family,” 
and  with  that  the  two  exchanged  addresses  and  the  young 
man  returned  to  his  table. 

“A  most  unexpected  meeting,  Terry,”  remarked  Fred. 

“Yes,  I’m  glad  for  both  Nellie’s  and  Evelyn’s  sake  that 
they  will  meet  with  some  ladies  in  London  whom  they 
know,  for  after  a  while  they  will  begin  to  feel  homesick  for 
some  of  their  own  sex  to  talk  with.” 

VThey  spent  quite  a  while  in  the  place,  and  before  leaving 
the  young  Bostonian  introduced  them  to  his  parents.  They 
had  already  met  the  girls  and  very  hearty  greetings  were 
exchanged.  They  learned  that  the  Boston  party  intended 
going  to  Paris  and  Rome  before  returning  home. 

“Well,  we  may  go  to  Paris,  too,”  remarked  Fred ;  “but 
we  expect  to  remain  in  London  until  we  think  we  have  seen 
about  all  worth  seeing.  IPs  our  first  trip  across  the  Atlan¬ 
tic,  and  our  adventure  with  old  Father  Neptune  makes  us 
feel  disposed  to  delay  meeting  him  again  just  as  long  as 
possible.” 

The  Bostonians  laughed,  for  they,  too,  had  met  the  same 
old  sea  god.  They  exchanged  invitations  to  dine  with  each 
other  and  then  separated.  % 

“Say,  Fred,”  said  Evelyn  as  they  were  on  their  way  back 
to  their  lodgings,  “you  told  Miss  Creighton  that  we  ex¬ 
pected  to  go  to  Paris  before  returning.  What  ever  put  that 
idea  in  your  head,  for  surely  you  don’t  expect  to  go  there  ?” 

“Yes,  I  do,  old  girl.  The  run  over  to  Paris  from  here 
isn’t  a  very  expensive  trip,  and  it  would  be  a  shame  for  us 
to  get  this  near  to  it  without  seeing  it.” 

“Oh,  my !”  she  exclaimed,  “it  would  be  an  awfully  expen¬ 
sive  trip.” 

“Not  a  bit  of  it,  old  girl.  We  may  never  have  the  chance 
again  to  see  Paris  for  so  little  money.” 

“Why  is  it  that  you  never  mentioned  it  before?”  she 
asked. 

“Never  thought  of  it.” 

“Oh,  yes,  I  understand.  As  soon  as  you  found  out  that 
they  were  going  there  you  wanted  to  go  on,  too.” 

“That’s  it.  You’ve  got  it  down  just  right,  and  if  they 
don’t  leave  too  soon,  we’ll  all  go  together.” 

“Oh,  you  want  to  go  along  with  them,  do  you?” 

“Yes.  Don’t  you?” 


“Well,  it  would  be  more  pleasant  for  us  all  to  go  to¬ 
gether.” 

“Of  course  it  would.  Terry  is  just  dead  stuck  on  one  of 
the  Creighton  girls;  but  I  wouldn’t  trust  myself  with  them 
unless  you  were  along,  too.” 

“There  you  go  again.  Stop  that,  now.  If  you  want  to 
treat  me  like  a  child  why  don’t  you  buy  me  candy  ?” 

“Bless  me !  I  forgot  it.  I'll  get  a  pound  for  you  to¬ 
morrow.” 

“Oh,  what  would  a  pound  be  for  Nellie  and  me?” 

“Oh,  let  Frank  buy  Nellie’s  candy.  I  don’t  propose  to 
buy  sweetmeats  for  another  man’s  wife.” 

“Take  the  hint,  Frank,”  said  Nellie,  nudging  him. 

“Buy  your  own  candy,”  replied  Frank;  “you’ve  got  as 
much  money  as  I  have.” 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  SHADOWS. 

is 

A  couple  of  days  passed,  during  which  the  little  party  of 
five  visited  ,many  parts  of  the  great  city,  spending  an  entire 
day  at  the  famous  British  Museum,  where,  of  course,  they 
saw  many  things  to  interest  them.  They  took  a  couple  of 
cabs  and  were  driven  through  the  famous  Whitechapel  dis¬ 
trict,  one  ’of  the  worst  parts  of  the  city,  perhaps  in  the 
whole  world.  They  saw  more  poverty  and  vice  in  a  single 
block  than  could  be  found  in  the  entire  city  of  New  York, 
and  the  block  was  typical  of  hundreds  of  others. 

Then  they  rode  through  the  famous  parks,  saw  the  great 
Houses  of  Parliament  and  the  magnificent  mansions  of 
royalty  and  the  nobility.  But  nearly  everywhere  they 
stopped  Fred  or  Terry  saw  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  vil¬ 
lains  with  whom  they  had  had  the  trouble  on  the  day  they 
were  with  Merriam  and  Barton. 

Of  course,  they  never  let  Frank  or  the  girls  know  that 
they  were  being  shadowed  and  pretended  themselves  not  to 
be  aware  of  it,  hoping  by  so  doing  they  would  throw  the 
rascals  off  their  guard  and  give  them  a  chance  to  down 
them;  but  the  fellows  kept  at  a  respectful  distances,  only 
being  near  enough  to  see  them. 

On  the  third  day,  by  invitation,  Merriam  called  at  their 
lodgings  and  dined  with  them.  Frank  and  the  two  girls'? 
were  very  much  pleased  with  him,  as  he  was  a  bright,  intel¬ 
ligent  fellow,  who  represented  one  of  the  great  dailies  of 
New  York.  He  spent  the  evening  there  and,  as  the  old^ 
piano  had  been  replaced  by  a  better  one,  enjoyed  the  music 
and  singing  to  such  an  extent  as  to  delight  his  entertainers. 
He  became  quite  smitten  with  Evelyn,  and  she  accepted  an 
invitation  from  him  to  attend  the  Drury  Lane  Theatre. 
Frank  and  Nellie  went  in  another  cab,  leaving  Fred  and 
Terry  to  go  where  they  pleased. 

“Great  Scott !  Fred,”  laughed  Terry,  “we  are  foot  loose. 
Now  let’s  take  in  the  town  till  midnight,  for  they’ll  be  sure* 
to  have  a  late  supper  and  won’t  get  home  before  1  o'clock.” 

“All  right;”  and  they  left  their  lodgings,  walked  down 
the  street,  looking  for  a  cab. 
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"Say.  Terry,  look  across  the  street,”  said  Fred,  after  they 
had  gone  a  couple  of  blocks;  and  Terry  glanced  over  the 
way  where  he  saw  one  of  the  shadowers  who  had  been  fol¬ 
lowing  them  for  three  days. 

He  stopped,  looked  at  him  and  the  fellow  seemed  to  be  a 
bit  uneasy  at  being  caught  at  his  game, 
r  "Say,  Terry,”  whispered  Fred,  “let’s  make  a  rush  for 
him  as  if  to  do  him  up.  The  chances  are  that  he’ll  take  to 
his  heels,  and  if  he  does  we’ll  chase  him  a  block  or  two,  yell¬ 
ing  'Stop  thief !’  That  will  set  a  crowd  after  him,  and  we 
can  leave  them  to  chase  him,  giving  him  a  little  bit  of  a 
circus.” 

"Yes,  but  suppose  he  doesn’t  run,”  Terry  asked. 

“Well,  if  he  doesn’t  we’ll  ask  him  a  few  questions  and 
then  roast  him  for  following  us  around.” 

"All  right,  come  ahead,”  and  they  both  made  a  sudden 
fcas’n  across  the  street  in  the  direction  of  the  fellow,  who 
stood  perfectly  still  until  they  were  half  way  to  him. 

Terry  made  a  movement  as  if  to  draw  a  revolver,  and 
fhat  was  more  than  he  could  stand.  He  wheeled  and  dashed 
down  the  street  at  the  top  of  his  speed.  They  chased  him 
nearly  a  block,  yelling  at  the  top  of  their  voices:  “Stop 
thief !  Stop  thief !”  and  in  less  than  half  a  minute  two 
score  of  people  joined  in  the  hue  and  cry  and  the  circus  be¬ 
gan. 

By  the  time  he  had  gone  three  blocks  some  two  hundred 
people  were  surging  along  the  street  yelling : 

“Stop  thief  !  Stop  thief !” 

“That  will  do,  Terry,”  laughed  Fred,  “we’ve  shaken  him 
off  for  to-night.  Now  let’s  find  a  cab.” 

They  soon  found  one  and  as  they  drove  off  Terry  asked : 

“What  will  they  do  with  that  fellow,  Fred,  if  they  catch 

him  ?” 

“Oh,  the  bobbies  will  get  him  and  take  him  to  the  sta¬ 
tion.” 

“Well,  what  will  they  do  with  him  if  nobody  appears 
against  him?” 

“Well,  they  won’t  turn  him  loose.  They’ll  lock  him  up  as 
a  suspicious  character,  I  guess,  and  leave  it  for  the  Judge  to 
turn  him  loose  to-morrow.” 

“Well,  it’s  a  better  joke  than  I  thought  it  would  be. 
He’ll  be  madder  with  us  now  than  ever.” 

*  “Of  course  he  will ;  but  at  first  I  thought  he  was  going  to 
stand  stock  still,  for  he  didn’t  start  to  run  until  we  were 
more  than  half  way  over  to  him.” 

“Oh,  he  didn’t  run  until  he  saw  me  reach  for  my  gun,” 
laughed  Terry. 

“The  deuce !  Did  you  do  that  ?” 

“Yes,  and  the  next  instant  he  made  a  break.’ 

“Well,  that’s  a  good  one.  I’m  tempted  to  appear  in  the 
police  court  to-morrow  morning  and  see  what  they  do  with 

him.” 

/'No,  I  guess  we’d  better  let  him  alone.  He  might  turn 
and  make  a  charge  against  us  for  disturbing  the  peace.” 

“Well,  we  did  disturb  it,  for  the  whole  street  was  blocked 

the  crowd  yelling  at  him.” 

Having  shaken  him  off  by  that  little  ruse,  the  two  drove 
dov-o  to  one  of  the  liveliest  parts  of  the  city,  where  was 
-it.  one  of  the  great  iwusic  halls,  and  they  went  in, 


spent  a  couple  of  hours  there  listening  to  the  performances 
and  watching  the  people  drinking,  smoking  and  enjoying 
themselves  in  their  own  peculiar  way. 

“Hello!”  exclaimed  a  voice  behind  them,  and  on  looking 
around  found  themselves  face  to  face  with  the  man  from 
Connecticut  again. 

“Hello,  Barton  !”  they  greeted,  shaking  his  hands. 

“Hello,  yourself!  Where  have  you  two  fellows  been?” 

“Well,  we’ve  been  all  over  the  city.  We  tried  to  get  back 
to  your  hotel  the  next  day,  according  to  promise,  but  the 
two  ladies  positively  declined  to  let  us  leave  them.  They 
insisted  on  our  visiting  places  of  interest  with  them,  and 
you  know  they  have  precedence.” 

“Yes,  of  course,  but  it’s  been  three  days.” 

“Even  so,”  replied  Fred;  “I  pledge  you  my  word  that 
this  evening  is  the  first  time  we’ve  been  away  from  them 
since  we  saw  yon.  Merriam  and  Mr.  Gale  and  his  wife  are 
at  Drury  Lane  Theatre  to-night,  leaving  Terry  and  me  free 
for  the  first  time  since  Wednesday.  What  have  you  been 
doing  in  the  meantime?” 

“Well,  I’ve  had  a  bit  of  a  circus  since  I  saw  you.  I  slept 
one  night  in  the  police  station.” 

“Great  Scott !  How  did  that  happen  ?” 

“Why,  one  of  those  fellows  I  was  playing  poker  with  had 
been  following  me  wherever  I  went  and  I  couldn’t  shake 
him  off,  so  I  just  walked  over  to  him,  smashed  him  in  the 
face  and  knocked  him  half  way  across  the  street.  Of 
course,  the  police  got  me  and  the  next  morning  I  had  to  pay 
a  fine  of  two  pounds  and  three  shillings,  but  I  got  the  worth 
of  my  money,  for  I  gave  him  a  sockdolager.” 

“Oh,  you  didn’t  work  it  right,”  laughed  Fred.  “We  got 
the  other  one  locked  up  without  touching  him  or  being 
touched  ourselves.” 

“How’d  you  do  it?”  he  asked. 

Fred  told  the  story  and  the  Nutmegger  chuckled  way 
down  in  his  shoes. 

“Well,  I  couldn’t  work  that  game  on  my  man,”  he 
laughed,  “for  he  wouldn’t  run.  He  stood  still  as  a  stump 
until  I  walked  right  up  to  him  and  knocked  him  down. 
Guess  he  didn’t  think  I  was  going  to  hit  him.” 

“When  did  that  happen  ?”  Terry  asked. 

“Why,  the  evening  after  I  saw  you.” 

“Then  he’s  out  again,  is  he?” 

“Oh,  yes.  They  didn’t  lock  him  up  at  all.” 

“Did  he  appear  to  make  a  charge  against  you  ?” 

“Yes.  He  said  I  just  walked  up  and  knocked  him  down 
without  saying  a  word  to  him ;  and  when  the  Judge  asked 
me  what  I  did  it  for  I  told  him  the  fellow  had  been  follow¬ 
ing  me  around  like  a  detective  shadowing  a  criminal  until 
I  got  tired  of  it,  and  blest  if  he  didn’t  deny  ever  having 
seen  me  before.  I  didn’t  mind  paying  the  fine,  for  I  could 

0 

buy  the  blamed  old  court  house  if  I  wanted  to.  I  had  an 
uncle,  who  died  last  year  and  left  me  enough  to  pay  all  such 
fines  every  day  in  the  year  for  a  hundred  years  to  come.” 

“Well,  you’re  lucky,”  remarked  Terry;  “but  let  me  tell 
you  that  paying  fines  is  a  mighty  poor  way  to  enjoy  your 
money.” 

“Oh,  I’ll  knock  him  down  again  at  that  price/ 

“Well,  you  want  to  stop  that  sort  of  thing,”  cautioned 
Fred;  “for  a  second  or  third  offense  might  land  you  in 
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Bridewell  Prison  for  six  months,  where  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars  couldn’t  get  you  out  of  it.  It’s  a  man’s  rank  over 
here  rather  than  his  money  that  gives  him  a  pull. 

“Yes,  I  believe  you’re  right  about  that.  If  I  catch  him 
following  me  around  again  I’ll  have  him  follow  me  some¬ 
where  where  there’ll  be  no  witnesses,  and  then  I’ll  grind 
him  up.” 

They  sat  down  to  look  at  some  performers  on  the  stage, 
and  had  been  there  about  a  half  hour  when  Fred  discovered 
one  of  the  men  who  led  them  into  the  place  where  the  at¬ 
tempted  cheating  occurred. 

“Do  you  know  that  fellow,  Barton?”  he  asked,  pointing 
toward  him. 

“Yes,  of  course  I  do.  I  saw  him  in  here  last  night.” 

“Did  you  speak  to  him  ?” 

“No.” 

“Well,  you’re  a  regular  chump,”  Fred  laughed.  “He’s 
shadowing  you  for  the  fellow  whose  eyes  you  blacked.” 

“Oh,  I  guess  not.” 

“I  guess  yes,”  returned  Fred.  “I’ll  wager  a  supper  that 
if  you  go  out  of  here  he’ll  follow  you.” 

“W ell,  I’ll  try  it  and  see.” 

“Hold  on  now,”  cautioned  Fred.  “Don’t  have  any  trou¬ 
ble  with  him.  Just  step  outside  and  walk  around  a  bit 
■until  you  are  satisfied  and  then  come  back.” 

“All  right and  with  that  he  went  out  and  the  fellow  at 
once  followed  him. 

“By  George !  Terry,  there’s  two  of  them,”  Fred  re¬ 
marked.  “We’d  better  go  out  ourselves  and  see  that  he 
doesn’t  get  into  trouble,”  and  they  went  out,  keeping  an  eye 
on  the  two  men  who  were  following  Barton.  Their  actions 
plainly  showed  that  they  were  following  the  Connecticut 
man,  watching  every  motion,  like  regular  detectives. 

They  had  baien  outside  but  a  few  minutes  when  they  saw 
Barton  return  and  re-enter  the  hall.  They  followed  him 
in,  as  did  the  two  shadows. 

“You  won  the  supper,  Fearnot,”  laughed  Barton.  “He 
never  let  me  get  out  of  his  sight.” 

“Say,  old  fellow,  there  are  two  of  them  following  you.” 

(  “No !  Who’s  the  other  man  ?” 

Fred  pointed  him  out  and  Barton  looked  at  him  with  a 
savage  gleam  in  his  steel  blue  eyes.  He  deliberately  walked 
■over  to  him  and  asked : 

“What  are  you  following  me  about  for  ?” 

.  “I’m  not  following  you,”  the  fellow  replied. 

“I  think  you  are;  and,  now,  let  me  tell  you  that  if  P 
«atch  you  at  it  again  I’m  going  to  open  fire  on  you,  even 
though  a  thousand  people  may  be  around  you.  I  am  just 
simply  a  crazy  Yankee,  who  escaped  from  a  lunatic  asylum 
for  killing  an  entire  community  in  America,  and  I  want 
you  to  understand  that  I  won’t  have  that  sort  of  business 
going  on  around  me.” 

“You  must  be  crazy,”  retorted  the  fellow,  “if  you  talk 
that  way.” 

“Well,  I  am  just  plum  crazy,  and  I’ve  got  certificates  to 
show  that  I’m  an  escaped  lunatic;  so  they  can’t  hurt  me  for* 
killing  anybody.”  ^ 

Terry  and  Fred  were  standing  near  enough  to  hear  him 
•and  both  chuckled  way  down  to  their  shoes. 

“Now,  I’m  going  out  of  hero,”  continued  Barton,  “and  if 


you  care  to  live  any  longer  you’d  better  stay  right  where 
you  are  and  get  your  money’s  worth  out  of  this  show ;”  and 
with  that  he  started  out  again,  followed  by  Fred  and  Terry. 

When  they  stepped  outside  they  found  that  the  two  men 
were  not  following  them.  They  called  a  cab,  entered  it  and 
were  driven  to  another  music  hall,  to  which  place  they  were 
shadowed  by  a  friend  of  the  man  Barton  had  threatened-; 
but  they  were  not  aware  of  that  fact. 

< 

They  congratulated  themselves  on  having  got  rid  of  the 
shadow,  and,  after  spending  nearly  an  hour  there,  went  to 
another  hall,  after  which  they  repaired  to  a  famous  restau¬ 
rant,  where  they  had  a  sumptuous  supper  at  the  expense  of 
the  Nutmegger.  By  that  time  the  hour  was  so  late  it  was 
necessary  for  Fred  and  Terry  to  return  to  their  lodgings,  in 
order  to  get  ahead  of  Frank  and  his  party  on  their  return. 
They  bade  Barton  good-night,  promised  to  see  him  again  in 
a  day  or  two  and  were  lucky  enough  to  strike  the  ’bus  of 
Tom  Wilson,  whose  acquaintance  Terry  had  cultivated 
twice,  on  the  seat  alongside  of  him. 

The  good-natured  driver  greeted  him  cheerily  and  chat¬ 
ted  with  him  all  the  way  out  to  their  lodgings.  Each  gave 
him  an  extra  shilling  .as  they  descended  from  the  ’bus,  be¬ 
cause  they  felt  just  a  bit  elated  when  they  looked  up  and 
found  there  were  no  lights  in  their  rooms. 

“They  haven’t  come  home  yet,  Fred,”  laughed  Terry; 
“and  I  guess  the  sooner  we  can  get  to  bed  the  better. 
They’ll  feel  like  giving  us  a  medal  for  being  good  boys  in 
the  morning.” 

They  were  both  snugly  ensconced  in  bed,  when  they 
heard  Frank  and  the  others  enter  the  room.  Of  course, 
their  hats  and  canes  told^that  they  were  at  home,  so  no 
questions  were  asked.  « 

The  next  morning  Fred  and  Terry  asked  them  how  thtSy 
enjoyed  themselves,  and  the  two  girls  had  a  great  deal  to 
say  about  the  play  and  the  splendid  supper  they  had  after¬ 
ward. 

“Now,”  said  Fred,  “Terry  and  I  were  good  boys  last 
night,  so  we’re  going  to  make  up  for  it  to-day  by  going  to 
the  Consul’s  office  to  look  for  letters  and  then  take  a  trip 
over  London  Bridge.  Then  we’ll  take  luncheon  with  Mer- 
riam  and  go  in  search  of  our  theatrical  acquaintances 
here.” 

“Go  ahead,”  laughed  Evelyn.  “We  can’t  expect  to  keep 
you  boys  in  all  the  time.” 

“Thank  you,”  replied  Fred.  “I’m  very  glad  you’ve  come 
to  that  wise  conclusion.  Come  ahead,  Terry,”  and  the  two 
put  on  their  hats,  went  down  on  the  street  and  walked  arm 
in  arm  several  blocks. 

Great  Scott,  Terry!  There’s  your  man  again;”  and 
across  the  street  they  found  the  man  whom  they  had  chased 
the  evening  before,  with  a  companion. 

Yes,  that  s  him,”  laughed  Terry.  “I  guess  the  police 
didn’t  pull  him  in  last  night.” 

Maybe  they  didn  t,  or  if  they  did,  they  must  have 
turned  him  loose  very  early  this  morning.  He  seems  to  bo 
all  right,  though ;  but  I  guess  we  couldn't  start  the  pair  of 
them  on  a  run.* 

“No,  you  couldn’t  play  that  racket  on  them  twice;  but 
hanged  if  their  persistency  doesn't  puzzle  me.  TUev  are 
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undoubtedly  after  you,  Terry;  and  if  so,  you  are  in  danger, 
for  they  are  patiently  waiting  for  a  chance  to  do  you  up.” 

“Well,  they'll  have  a  circus  if  they  attempt  it,”  re¬ 
marked  Terry;  “but  I  think  that  after  this  I’ll  carry  my 
gun  in  my  pocket,  although  I  don’t  like  to  do  it.  I  wish  I 


* 


was  sure  as  to  whether  they  are  simply  shadowing  me  or  the 
pair  of  us.'’ 


“Well,  we  can  soon  find  out,”  said  Fred.  “We’ll  stop  on 
the  corner  below  and  after  a  minute  or  two,  shake  hands 
*  and  separate.  You  keep  on  down  the  street  and  I’ll  go 
down  the  other,  turn  into  the  parallel  street  and  meet  you 
a  block  or  two  below.  Don’t  go  further  than  three  blocks, 
if  you  don’t  see  me ;  for,  of  course,  we  want  to  get  together 
again.” 

“All  right,”  said  Terry.  “If  they  both  follow  me  we’ll 
know  what  their  game  is.  If  they  separate,  too,  and  one 
’  keeps  you  in  sight,  we’ll  know'  that  they  are  simply  shadow¬ 
ing  us  because  we  are  Americans  and  supposed  to  have  a 
pocket  full  of  money.” 

.*  They  did  as  they  agreed,  and  on  the  corner  below  stopped, 
shook  hands  and  then  separated,  Terry  keeping  on  down 
the  street,  wrhile  Fred  turned  to  the  left  in  the  direction  of 
the  next  parallel  street. 

The  two  shadows  at  once  proceeded  to  follow  Terry. 

“That  settles  it,”  remarked  Fred  to  himself.  “They  are 
after  him  to  do  him  up,  out  of  revenge  for  his  having  saved 
Barton  from  their  clutches,  and  losing  them  three  hundred 
pounds  at  the  same  time.  I  guess,  when  I  strike  the  next 
block  below,  I’d  better  turn  and  rejoin  Terry;  for  with  both 
,,  of  them  after  him  he  will  certainly  be  in  great  danger.  In 

(a  great  city  like  this,  and  particularly  in  this  part  of  it, 
they  could  attack  him,  rob  him  and  get  away  before  any- 
.  body  could  stop  them  or  suspect  what  was  going  on.” 

When  he  struck  the  next  street  Fred  turned  to  the  right, 
hurried  along  down  to  the  next  corner,  where  be  turned  to 
the  right  again,  with  the  intention  of  rejoining  Terry  as 
quickly  as  possible.  As  he  went  toward  Terry’s  street  he 
glanced  forward  in  search  of  him,  failed  to  see  him,  and  the 
thought  struck  him  that  perhaps  Terry,  having  the  shorter 
distance  to  go,  might  have  already  crossed  and  was  prob¬ 
ably  nearer  the  lower  comer. 

With  that  idea  in  his  mind  he  quickened  his  paoe  and 
:  soon  reached  the  other  street. 


«  CHAPTER  IX. 

TERRY  IN  DANGER  AND  HOW  FRED  RESCUED  HIM. 

On  reaching  the  corner  Fred  stopped  and  looked  up  and 
down  the  street.  He  was  soon  satisfied  that  Terry  had 
passed,  as  well  as  the  two  who  were  following  him,  so  he 
hurried  off  in  his  direction,  and  when  he  had  reached  the 
.  middle  of  the  block  he  caught  sight  of  the  two  men  who 
•  were  following  his  ehum.  A  little  further  search  revealed 
Terry  some  fifty  feet  ahead  of  them,  walking  leisurely 
,  along. 

“Ah !”  he  ejaculated,  “I  am  behind,  and  they  don’t  sus- 
oeet  my  presence  at  all.  I’ll  keep  behind  them  and  see 
vhat  their  game  is.” 


Terry  crossed  the  next  street  and  kept  on  his  way,  know¬ 
ing  that  Fred  was  to  meet  him  at  the  next  corner  below. 
He  had  nearly  reached  there  when  the  two  men  who  were 
following  him  quickened  their  pace  and  caught  up  with 
him.  Quick  as  a  flash  one  of  them  clutched  him  by  the 
throat,  while  the  other  seized  both  his  arms.  Terry  strug¬ 
gled  fiercely  to  release  himself  from  their  grasp,  and  the 
one  who  was  holding  him  by  the  throat  with  his  left  hand 
drew  a  revolver  and  thrust  the  muzzle  of  it  in  his  face, 
while  the  other  was  making  desperate  efforts  to  get  his 
hands  into  his  trousers  pockets.  With  a  tiger-like  bound 
Fred  sprang  forward  and  downed  the  man  with  the  revol¬ 
ver,  and  the  next  moment  caught  Terry  around  the  waist 
with  his  left  arm  as  he  was  falling  to  the  pavement.  The 
villain’s  pal,  the  moment  he  recognized  Fred,  made  a  break 
up  the  cross  street  at  the  top  of  his  speed. 

“Catch  that  man,”  yelled  Fred,  as  he  was  supporting 
Terry,  and  the  next  moment  he  heard  the  rush  of  another 
close  behind  him.  It  was  an  officer  going  in  pursuit  of  the 
fleeing  villain. 

“Terry,  Terry,”  called  Fred,  shaking  him  roughly,  “are 
you  hurt  ?” 

Terry  was  reeling  and  almost  unable  to  stand  up.  He 
was  in  a  dazed  condition,  and  while  Fred  was  trying  to 
fetch  him  to,  the  man  whom  he  had  knocked  down  was 
scrambling  to  his  feet.  Quick  as  a  flash  Fred  released 
Terry  and  let  him  fall.  The  next  moment  he  dealt  a  stun¬ 
ning  blow  square  on  the  neck  to  the  fellow  who  had  nearly 
risen  to  an  upright  position  and  down  he  dropped  again. 
That  time  he  lay  still  as  though  the  blow  had  settled  him 
forever. 

It  was  in  a  part  of  the  street  where  but  few  people  were 
passing.  Two  or  three  of  them  were  workingmen,  and 
they  rushed  up  and  raised  Terry  to  his  feet,  while  Fred 
coolly  picked  up  the  revolver  from  the  ground. 

“What’s  it  all  about,  sir  ?”  one  of  the  men  asked. 

“I  guess  it’s  an  attempt  at  robbery,”  Fred  replied.  “A 
pair  of  them  seized  that  young  friend  of  mine  and  came 
very  near  doing  him  up,”  and  with  that  he  took  hold  of 
Terry  again,  calling  to  him : 

“Say,  Terry,  old  man,  are  you  hurt  ?” 

Terry  straightened  up  suddenly,  recognized  Fred,  then 
looked  quickly  around  and  asked: 

“Where  are  they  ?” 

“Well,  I’ve  £ot  one  here  on  the  ground,  and  an  officer  is 
chasing  the  other.  Are  you  hurt  ?” 

“Well,  he  got  me  by  the  throat  and  gave  me  a  clutch  that 
felt  as  though  my  head  was  being  jerked  off.” 

“Well,  your  head  is  on  yet,”  returned  Fred.  “You’d  bet¬ 
ter  see  if  your  money  is  in  your  pocket.” 

Terry  thrust  his  hand  into  his  pocket  and  nodded  his 
head  to  Fred,  saying : 

“It’s  all  right  ;  they  didn’t  get  a  thing.” 

By  this  time  the  crowd  had  increased  to  nearly  half  a 
hundred  people,  and  others  were  still  coming,  and  as  fast  as 
they  came  up  they  asked  questions  of  everybody  around 
thorn.  The  man  on  the  ground  began  pulling  himself  to¬ 
gether  and  again  started  to  get  upen  his  feet. 

“Better  lie  down  there,”  said  Fred,  “till  an  officer 
conies.” 
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The  follow,  however,  rose  to  his  feet,  but  before  he  was 
well  straightened  up  Fred  let  him  have  another  on  the  neck, 
and  he  dropped  like  a  log. 

“Whv  don’t  you  give  him  a  show?”  some  man  in  the 
crowd  asked. 

“He  don’t  deserve  any  show.  The  pair  of  them  seized 
my  friend,  choked  him,  jabbed  a  pistol  in  his  face  and  tried 
to  go  through  his  pockets.  He’s  got  to  lie  there  till  an  offi¬ 
cer  conies.” 

“Well,  what’s  the  use  of  beating  him?”  the  fellow  asked 
again. 

“Who’s  beating  him?” 

“Well,  you  hit  him.” 

“Of  course  I  did.  Are  you  a  friend  of  his?  If  you  are, 
say  so,  and  I’ll  hit  you.” 

“Oh,  ’it  me,  ’it  me,”  said  the  fellow,  elbowing  his  way 
through  the  crowd  and  confronting  Fred  in  a  very  indig¬ 
nant  manner.  He  was  a  very  burly  looking  fellow,  an  inch 
or  two  taller  than  Fred  and  probably  forty  pounds  heavier. 

“Really,  now,  do  you  want  me  to  hit  you  ?”  Fred  asked. 

“Yes,  H’i  do,”  and  the  fellow  put  up  his  dukes  like  a 
pugilist. 

Fred  made  a  couple  of  passes  at  him  and  gave  him  an 
upper  cut  that  lifted  him  squarely  off  his  feet. 

“How’s  that?”  he  asked. 

The  fellow  pulled  himself  together.  “That’s  werry 
good,”  he  said;  “let’s  see  you  do  it  again.” 

The  invitation  had  scarcely  left  his  lips  before  he  got  a 
thunderbolt  of  a  blow  square  on  his  nose  that  made  the 
claret  fly  and  sent  him  staggering  back  into  the  crowd  that 
had  gathered  around  them.  He  was  a  local  bully,  with 
quite  a  little  reputation  among  the  toughs  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  but  that  second  blow  satisfied  him  thoroughly  that  he 
had  run  up  against  a  snag.  He  drew  a  dirty  pocket  hand¬ 
kerchief,  held  it  to  his  face,  turned  and  walked  away  from 
the  crowd,  to  the  very  great  astonishment  of  every  one 
around. 

“Here  comes  a  bobby !”  yelled  some  one  in  the  crowd,  and 
the  men  gave  way  to  a  burly  policeman  who  rushed  in, 
looked  at  the  man  lying  on  the  ground,  and  asked: 

“What’s  the  matter?” 

Fred  explained  to  him  in  a  few  words,  and  he  proceeded 
at  once  to  put  the  nippers  on  the  fellow,  who  was  yet  too 
dazed  to  know  what  was  going  on  around  him.  By  that 
time  the  other  officer  was  seen  returning  with  the  fellow  he 
had  chased,  having  captured  him  about  three  blocks  away. 

It  was  fortunate  for  Fred  that  the  first  officer  had  seen 
the  attack  upon  Terry  while  he  was  yet  nearly  a  block  away, 
for  the  first  thing  he  said  when  he  came  up  with  his  pris¬ 
oner  was : 

“It  was  a  fine  knock-down  you  gave  him,  sir.” 

“Yes,  I  gave  him  a  good  one,”  assented  Fred. 

“Blast  my  blooming  heycs !”  exclaimed  a  fellow  in  the 
crowd,  “he  put  him  to  sleep  three  times.” 

“Yes,  I  had  to,”  explained  Fred.  “He  wanted  to  get 
up  and  skip.” 

“That’s  right,”  said  the  officer,  “now  come  along  to  the 
station  and  make  your  charge  against  him.” 

“All  right,  come ‘ahead,  Terry,”  and  the  two  officers  led 
the  way  with  their  'prisoners,  Fred  and  Terry  following, 


with  a  crowd  of  a  hundred  or  more  men  and  boys  behind. 
The  station-house  was  not  very  far  away,  and  when  they 
reached  there  Fred  told  the  story  of  their  first  meeting  with 
the  two  villains  and  how  they  had  been  shadowing  them 
ever  since. 

He  turned  over  to  the  captain  of  the  station  the  revolver 
he  had  picked  up  from  the  ground  after  the  first  knock-  - 
down. 

“Now,  young  man,”  said  the  captain,  “give  the  name 
and  address  of  yourself  and  your  friend.” 

Fred  gave  it  to  him,  adding  that  they  had  been  but  a  Jt 
week  in  London,  having  just  arrived  from  New  York. 

“Are  you  Americans?”  the  captain  asked. 

“Yes,  and  this  is  our  first  visit  to  England.” 

“Well,  you  know  you  will  have  to  appear  against  these 
prisoners  to-morrow,  when  they  will  be  arraigned  before 
the  magistrate.”  4  J 

“Yes,  I  know  that,”  said  Fred.  “If  you  will  send  a 
messenger  to  the  American  Consul  he  will  very  promptly 
give  bail  for  our  appearance  against  them,  if  it  is  required.” 

“All  right,”  said' the  captain,  “you’d  better  send  a  note 
to  him,”  and  he  summoned  a  messenger,  who  waited  a 
few  minutes  for  Fred  to  write  a  note  to  the  Consul,  after 
which  he  hurried  away  with  it. 

The  prisoners  were  locked  up,  while  Fred  and  Terry  took 
seats  in  the  captain’s  room,  until  the  messenger  returned 
from  the  Consul’s  office.  The  Consul  General  himself  did 
not  return  with  the  messenger,  but  his  chief  assistant  did, 
bringing  a  note  from  his  chief,  stating  that  he  would  be 
responsible  for  the  appearance  of  Fearnot  and  Olcott  in  the  - 
magistrate’s  court  the  next  morning. 

“That’s  all  right,”  said  the  captain.  “You’re  at  leisure 
to  go  whenever  you  please.  Permit  me  to  congratulate  you  - 
on  the  way  you  managed  one  of  the  prisoners  till  an  officer 
came  to  take  charge  of  him.” 

“Thank  you,”  said  Fred,  “I  didn’t  intend  to  let  him  get 
away,  and  to-morrow  I’ll  push  the  law  against  him  as  far 
as  British  justice  will  permit.” 

“That’s  right,”  said  the  captain.  “I  don’t  happen  to 
know  anything  about  them.  It  may  be  that  they  are 
known  to  some  other  members  of  the  force,  and'if  so,  it  will 
come  out  to-morrow.” 

Fred  and  Terry  then  left  the  station,  entered  a  cab  and  » 
were  driven  at  once  to  the  Consul’s  office,  where  they  ex¬ 
plained  the  whole  business  to  that  official’s  entire  satisfac¬ 
tion. 


“You  did  just  right,”  said  the  Consul  General,  “but  in 
knocking  around  London  you’ll  have  to  be  very  careful 
about  where  you  go,  and  above  all  things  don’t  carry  much 
around  with  you.” 


“We  don’t,”  said  Fred,  “but  what  little  we  do  take  along 
we  try  to  hold  on  to.  We  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  game 
that  Barton  played  with  those  fellows,  except  to  stand  by 
and  look  on.  We  both  urged  him  to  let  the  fellow  keep 
his  money,  but  he  said  as  'they  would  have  kept  his  if  the 
cheat  had  succeeded,  he  thought  it  was  right  ’that  he  should 
keep  theirs.” 

“Well,  it  wasn’t  right  either  way,-’  remarked  the  Consul. 
“Tie  is  something  of  a  rough  diamond,  Barton  is,  and  I  am 
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at  a  loss  to  understand  how  he  was  able  to  get  the  best  of 
those  fellows. 

“Do  you  know  anything  about  him  ?”  Fred  asked. 

“Yes,  he  brought  letters  of  introduction  to  the  Vice-Con¬ 
sul  from  a  friend  of  his  in  Hartford.  lie  belongs  to  a 
good  family,  but  a  little  while  ago  a  relative  of  his  died  and 
"eft  him  a  pretty  big  fortune,  and  I  guess  he’s  getting  about 
as  much  fun  out  of  it  as  he  can.” 

“Well,  there's  nothing  wrong  about  him,  is  there?”  Fred 
*&sked. 

“Oh,  no,  he's  all  right,  except  I  guess  he’s  sowing  his  wild 
oats.” 

Fred  smiled  and  remarked : 

‘‘It  looks  to  me  like  he’s  raising  a  species  of  wild  grass, 
but  he’s  certainly  a  fool  for  luck,  for  try  as  hard  as  those 
rascals  would,  they  couldn’t  get  the  best  of  him,  and  he  had 
*no  better  sense  than  to  go  off  the  next  day  and  smash  one 
of  them  in  the  face  for  following  him,  with  the  result  that 
he  was  arrested  and  locked  up  all  night.  He  paid  a  fine  of 
•  some  ten  or  twelve  dollars  in  court  the  next  day.” 

“Why,  I  hadn’t  heard  of  that,”  laughed  the  Vice-Consul. 

‘*1  knew  nothing  of  it  myself  until  he  told  me  about  it 
a  day  or  two  later.” 

“He  is  having  quite  an  experience,  but  if  he  keeps  up  that 
sort  of  pace  they’ll  get  the  best  of  him  yet.” 

On  leaving  the  Consul’s  office  Fred  and  Terry  re-entered 
the  cab,  drove  to  Barton’s  hotel  in  search  of  him,  but  he 
was  not  there.  They  left  a  note  for  him,  stating  that  they 
might  call  again  in  the  aftrenoon,  and  hoped  to  find  him 

I,  in.  They  then  went  to  Merriam’s  lodgings,  only  to  find 
that  he,  too,  was  out.  They  were  about  to  leave  when  the 
newspaper  correspondent  drove  up  in  a  cab  and  greeted 
.them  cheerily  with : 

“Hello,  boys !  Stop  right  where  you  are.” 

“All  right,”  laughed  Fred,  “that’s  just  what  we  came 
here  to  do,”  and  they  paid  the  cabby  and  dismissed  him. 

LTp  in  Merriam’s  room  they  told  him  of  their  adventure 
and  how  it  had  ended. 

“Well,  well,”  he  laughed,  “you  got  them  at  last,  and  it  is 
the  reward  of  patience.  I’ve  been  uneasy  ever  since  on  01- 
cott’s  account,  believing  that  he  was  in  no  little  danger. 
They  held  him  responsible  for  their  loss,  and  I  saw  plainly 

~  that  they  had  it  in  for  him.” 

“Yes,”  said  Fred,  “they  stuck  to  him  like  a  leacfi  until 
they  caught  him  alone,  then  went  at  him  with  a  determina- 
<  tion  to  do  him  up  and  clean  him  out,  and  when  I  got  to 

him  he  was  as  limp  as  a  rag.” 

Terry  felt  his  throat,  shook  his  head,  and  remarked : 
“That  fellow’s  got  a  grip  like  a  vise,  for  he  squeezed  my 
throat  with  a  force  that  made  me  think  my  head  would 
ffv  off.” 

“Shut  off  your  wind,  eh?”  laughed  Merriam. 
“Completely,”  assented  Terry.  “It  was  broad  daylight, 
•  but  I  saw  flashes  of  lightning  playing  like  fire- works  in  less 
than  a  second  after  hia  hands  touched  me.” 

The  two  boys  took  luncheon  with  Merriam  and  spent  an 
»  hour  or  -o  in  his  rooms,  after  which  they  accompanied  him 
to  the  cable  office,  where  he  had  to  send  off  his  daily  letter 
to  the  New  York  paper. 


“See  here,  Merriam,”  cautioned  Fearnot,  “don’t  mention 
that  thing  whatever  vou  do.” 

“Oh,  no,  of  course  not;  I’ve  already  mentioned  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  your  party,  stating  that  you  were  all  in  good 
health.” 

“That’s  all  right;  I'm  glad  you  did.” 


CHAPTER  X. 

CONCLUSION". 

From  the  cable*  office  the  three  went  to  Barton’s  notei, 
where  they  found  the  Nutmegger  waiting  for  them. 

“Say,  I’ve  been  waiting  for  you  fellows  to  have  luncheon 
with  you,”  said  Barton  the  moment  he  saw  them.  “Im  as 
hungry  as  a  wolf.” 

“Oh,  we’ve  lunched  already,”  laughed  Fred.  “You  can 
eat  in  peace  now,  for  the  fellows  who  have  been  chasing  you 
and  Terry  around  are  locked  up.” 

“Bv  gum  !  Is  that  so  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“What  are  they  locked  up  for?” 

Fred  told  him  the  story,  and  he  slapped  his  thigh  a  tre¬ 
mendous  thwack  and  exclaimed : 

“By  gum !  I  wish  I’d  been  there.  I  would  have  wiped 
up  the  street  with  that  fellow.  I  would  have  broken  his 
Tibs  and  dislocated  every  joint  in  him.  Hanged  if  I  don’t 
be  in  court  with  you  to-morrow.” 

“I  guess  you’d  better  keep  away,”  laughed  Fred,  “Tor  the 
Consul  General  thinks  as  we  do  about  your  keeping  that 
money.” 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right,  I’ve  got  a  code  of  my  own.  The 
money  was  up  on  the  table  when  he  slipped  those  cards  up 
his  sleeve,  and  according  to  all  the  rules  of  fair  play  the 
money  was  mine,  and  by  gum  !  I’d  swallow  it  before  giving 
it  up ;  not  that  I  care  anything  for  it,  for  I’ve  got  enough 
of  my  own,  but  when  a  man  tries  to  play  that  kind  of  a 
game  on  me  I’ll  see  it  to  a  finish.” 

“Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth,”  laughed  Fred,  “I  don’t 
blame  you ;  you  served  the  rascals  right.” 

“Of  course  I  did.  Come  on  in  and  have  something  with 
me.” 

“No,  we’ll  wait  till  you  get  your  lunch  and  then  we’ll  go 
to  the  Museum.” 

“All  right.” 

They  waited  about  a  half  hour  for  him,  and  when  he  re¬ 
joined  them  they  took  cabs  and  went  to  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum,  where  they  spent  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  inspect¬ 
ing  the  thousands  of  curiosities  that  had  been  gathered 
from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Fred  and  Terry  were  deeply  interested  in  many  things 
they  saw,  but  Barton  had  a  greater  thirst  for  liquids  than 
for  knowledge,  as  he  several  times  urged  them  to  leave  and 
accompany  him  to  the  nearest  barroom. 

“Look  here,  Barton,”  said  Fred,  “you  are  sseveral  years 
older  than  T  am,  but  I  think  I  can  give  you  a  little  hit  of  ad¬ 
vice  that  will  be  worth  a  great  deal  to  you  if  you  heed  it.” 

“All  right,  let’s  have  it;  I’m  a  genuine  Yankee,  you 
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know,  and  am  always  ready  for  anything  there  s  any  profit 
in." 

“Well,  it  is  this,”  remarked  Fred,  “that  you  let  strong 
drink  alone,  for  it’s  knocked  out  thousands  of  better  men 
than  you  are.” 

“Oh,  yes,  that’s  an  old  chestnut,'  laughed  the  good-na¬ 
tured  Yankee;  “all  preachers  talk  that  way.” 

“Well,  don’t  they  tell  the  truth  ?” 

“Oh,  yes,  but  it’s  nothing  new.” 

“Well,  let  me  tell  you  another  thing.  At  the  Consul 
General’s  office  this  morning  I  heard  the  Vice-Consul  say 
you  were  a  good  fellow  and  all  right ;  that  you  had  quite  a 
fine  fortune  left  you  by  a  relative  and  were  running  through 
with  it  pretty  fast,  and  expressed  his  regrets  that  fine  fel¬ 
low  like  you,  who,  before  you  got  the  money  was  believed  to 
have  a  pretty  level  head,  should  do  a  thing  of  that  kind.’ 

“By  gum !  Did  he  say  that  ?” 

“Yes.  You  know  a  man’s  friends  can  see  his  faults  bet¬ 
ter  than  he  can.  Perhaps  you’ve  never  read  much  of  Rob¬ 
ert  Burns’  writings.  He  once  wrote  just  two  lines  that 
have  been  quoted,  and  always  will  be  for  a  thousand  years, 
wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken.  They  run  this 
way : 

“Oh,  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us 
To  see  oursels  as  ithers  see  us.” 

“No,  my  advice  to  you  is  to  let  strong  drink  alone,  for 
if  you  don’t  it  will  get  the  best  of  you  in  the  end,  and  no 
matter  what  your  fortune  may  be,  you  will  run  through 
with  it  in  a  few  years.” 

“Holy  mackerel !”  exclaimed  the  Nutmegger,  “if  you’ll 
just  shut  down  on  that  I’ll  let  up  on  the  stuff.” 

“Give  us  your  hand  on  that,  old  man !  You’re  a  good 
fellow,  and  I’d  like  to  see  you  remain  so  as  long  as  you 
live.  A  clear  head  and  a  steady  nerve  are  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  to  a  complete  manhood.” 

“That’s  so,  I  know  that  as  well  as  you  do,”  assented  Bar¬ 
ton,  “but  being  over  here  by  myself  I  had  to  drink  a  little 
because  it  seemed  to  be  the  custom  of  the  country.” 

“Well,  it’s  a  custom  that  is  better  followed  in  the  breach 
than  in  the  observance  of  it.  To-night  I  want  you  to  go 
with  us  ^:o  the  old  Drurv  Lane  Theatre,  where  I  have  a 
couple  of  friends  playing,  whom  I  have  not  yet  met  since 
our  arrival,  and  after  the  play  we’ll  have  a  supper  and  a 
good  time.” 

“All  right,  I’m  with  you ;  but  I  want  you  fellows  to  dine 
with  me.” 

“Can’t  do  it,”  said  Fred,  “we  must  return  to  our  lodg¬ 
ings,  and  will  meet  you  at  your  hotel  in  time  to  attend  the 
play.” 

He  strove  hard  to  persuade  them  to  remain  with  him, 
but  they  told  him  it  was  impossible.  The  three  left  him 
at  his  hotel  and  returned  to  Merriam’s  quarters  to  give 
him  a  chance  to  don  his  dress  suit,  that  he  might  accom¬ 
pany  them  to  their  lodgings,  where  lie  was  to  dine  with 
them. 

On  reaching  homo  they  were  very  much  surprised  at 
finding  young  Creighton  and  his  two  sisters  there.  Fred 
introduced  Merriam  to  the  party,  and  a  few  minutes  later 
they  went  in  to  dinner. 


Merriam  was  a  bright,  witty  fellow,  highly  cultured  and 
a  gentleman  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  according  to  the 
American  standard.  One  of  the  Creighton  sisters  was 
very  much  taken  with  him,  and  as  he  moved  in  the  very 
best  circles,  both  in  New  York  and  London,  representing 
as  he  did  one  of  the  greatest  newspapers  in  America,  she 
felt  very  much  disposed  to  cultivate  his  acquaintance. 

After  dinner  Fred  remarked  to  Merriam: 

“We  made  an  engagement  to  meet  Barton  at  his  hotel, 
but  it  is  an  impossibility  for  us  to  keep  it ;  we  must  remain 
here  to  entertain  our  own  guests.  Now,  tell  me  what  is 
the  quickest  way  I  can  notify  him  of  our  inability  to  keep 
the  appointment.” 

“Oh,  the  best  way  is  to  write  a  note  and  send  it  to  him 
by  a  cabby.” 

“Will  he  deliver  it  promptly?”  Fred  asked. 

“Oh,  yes,  they’re  pretty  trustworthy  fellows.” 

Fred  wrote  the  note,  and,  accompanied  by  Merriam,  went 
out,  called  a  cab  and  sent  it  off  with  instructions  to  deliver 
it  as  promptly  as  possible  and  bring  back  a  reply  and  re¬ 
ceive  his  pay.  That  done,  they  returned  to  the  ladies, 
where  they  spent  the  evening  in  social  enjoyment,  listening 
to  music  and  singing  of  an  extremely  high  order  of  merit. 

At  a  late  hour  Fred,  Terry  and  Merriam  accompanied 
the  Creightons  to  their  hotel,  where  they  saw  them  safely 
landed,  after  which,  notwithstand  the  lateness  of  the  hour, 
they  again  visited  a  couple  of  the  music  halls,  in  the  hope 
of  running  across  Barton.  The  first  one  they  entered  had 
a  great  crowd  of  people  in  it,  and  from  the  roars  of  laugh¬ 
ter  that  followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession,  they  knew 
that  the  performance  was  a  good  one.  They  moved  about 
through  the  crowd,  looking  everywhere  for  Bartop  and  soon 
Terry  found  him. 

“Oil,  you’re  here,  are  you  ?”  was  the  question  he  fired  at 
him. 

“Yes;  we’ve  just  got  in.  Fred  and  Merriam  are  here 
also.” 

“How  do  you  happen  to  be  here,”  Barton  asked,  “since 
they  couldn’t  meet  me  at  my  hotel  ?” 

Terry  explained  the  situation  to  him  and  it  proved  en¬ 
tirely  satisfactory.  They  were  soon  joined  by  Fred  and 
Merriam. 

“Weil,  I’m  glad  to  see  you,  fellows,  if  it  is  late,”  said  the 
Nutmegger.  “I  was  very  much  disappointed  when  I  re¬ 
ceived  your  note ;  but,  of  course,  your  first  duty  was  to  your 
guests,  particularly  the  ladies.” 

“I  knew  you  would  look  at  it  that  way,”  remarked  Fred. 
“We  had  extended  an  invitation  to  our  friends  to  dine  with 
us,  but  no  date  had  been  set;  so  they  came  in  on  us  rather 
unexpectedly.  Look  here,  old  fellow,”  continued  Fred, 
“I  see  you  haven’t  been  drinking.” 

“No.  1  haven’t  touched  a  drop  since  I  saw  you  last,  and 
I’m  as  dry  as  a  sand  bank.” 

“Give  me  your  hand,  old  man;  you've  got  the  true 
Yankee  pluck  in  you;”  and  Fred  grasped  his  hand  and 
shook  it  warmly,  as  did  Terry  and  Merriam. 

“Oh,  I  ve  got  pluck  enough  to  keep  my  word,  no  matter 
when  or  how  given.  I  know  as  well  as  you  do  that  liqu-'r 
|  makes  a  fool  of  a  man  quicker  than  a  woman  can.” 
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“Hello!"  laughed  Terry,  “has  a  girl  been  juggling  with 

YOU  ? 

% 

“Yes,  but  I've  had  a  splendid  revenge.  I  was  engaged 
:o  a  girl  in  Meriden  when  I  was  a  poor  man,  and  a  hand¬ 
somer  fellow  came  along  and  persuaded  her  to  elope  with 
him.  A  month  later  mv  fortune  came  to  me  and  the  whole 
town  is  laughing  at  her,  because  she  missed  it.  I  was 
pretty  badly  hurt,  though,  because  I  loved  the  girl,  and  it’s 
one  of  the  main  reasons  why  I'm  off  on  this  trip.” 

“Oh,  you  11  get  over  that,”  said  Fred.  “All  ■women  are 
not  alike;  nor  are  all  men.  There  are  always  just  as  good 
dsh  in  the  sea  as  were  ever  caught;  but  you  want  to  be  care¬ 
ful  about  getting  caught  yourself.  A  good  looking  fellow, 
like  you,  with  your  fortune,  has  to  dodge  pretty  lively  to 
avoid  being  trapped  by  fortune  hunters.  Don't  permit 
yourself  to  be  fascinated  by  a  pretty  face.  Beauty  is  al¬ 
ways  desirable,  but  it’s  the  qualities  of  head  and  heart  in 
a  man's  wife  that  make  him  happy.” 

‘‘What  in  thunder  do  you  know  about  it  ?”  Barton  asked. 
“Not  a  blessed  thing  from  experience ;  but  I’ve  gathered 
up  a  whole  volume  of  lessons  by  observation  and  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  others.  Terry’s  parents  and  mine  are  splendid 
object  lessons  for  us  in  that  direction;  for  though  they  have 
been  married  many  years,  they  are  yet  happy  lovers,  and  it 
all  comes  from  the  head  and  heart.” 

“I  guess  you're  right,”  said  Barton ;  “but  that  girl  gave 
me  an  awful  wrench;  but  I  had  the  grit  not  to  admit  it, 
and  nearly  all  of  my  friends  at  home  think  that  I  didn’t 
care  a  snap  for  her;  while  the  truth  is  I  debated  with  my¬ 
self  for  a  whole  week  whether  to  let  him  alone  or  make 
her  a  widow.  About  a  month  after  I  received  my  fortune 
I  met  her  face  to  face  on  the  street  and,  by  gum,  I  burst 
into#a  hoarse  laugh.  She  turned  pale  and  ran  across  the 
street.  I  came  near  hanging  myself  for  it  afterward,  for 
it  was  a  mean  thing  to  do,  and  a  few  days  later  I  started  out 
on  mv  travels.  I  went  all  over  the  United  States  before 
crossing  the  ocean,  and  now  I’m  thinking  that  after  a  few 
more  days  here  I’ll  run  over  to  Paris  and  take  in  the  frog- 
eaters.” 

“Can  you  speak  French  ?”  Fred  asked. 

“Not  a  word  of  it.  I  guess  I’ll  have  to  hire  some  Yan¬ 
kee  or  Englishman  over  there  to  do  all  the  talking  for  me.” 

“Well,  now,  look  here,  old  fellow,  we  are  going  over  there, 
too"  and  you’d  better  wait  and  go  along  with  us.” 

“Bv  gum !  I  will,  if  I  have  to  wait  a  year.  Can  you 
speak  French  ?” 

‘\Just  a  little  bit,”  laughed  Fred.  “I  studied  it  pretty 
hard  and  can  read  it  pretty  well ;  but  I  haven’t  done  much 
radioing  in  the  way  of  chewing  on  words.  Terry,  here, 
is  prettv  well  up  in  German ;  but  he’s  away  off  on  his 

French.” 

“Oh,  well,”  laughed  the  Nutmegg.er,  “if  we  go  together 
veil  jm-t  wallop  the  frog-eaters  until  they  agree  to  speak 
plaip  United  States  to  us.  T  can’t  understand  anyway, 
ay  more  than  one  race  of  people  were  ever  created.  There 
onght  to  be  a  universal  law  to  compel  every  child  born  to 
'  am  to  speak  the  same  language,  and  that  plain  United 
S Why,  hang  it,  they  don’t  even  know  how  to  talk 
gov!  English  over  here.  You  can  hear  it  on  the  street  at 
""'"r.  *om  :  “Jimes”  for  James,  “lidy”  for  lady,  and  “tike” 


for  take,  and  “mike”  for  make;  and  as  for  the  letter  h, 
hanged  if  it  isn’t  gloriously  drunk  all  the  time,  slipping 
out  from  where  it  belongs  and  staggering  in  where  it 
doesn’t.  I've  found  myself  getting  dizzy  trying  to  keep  up 
with  it.” 

Fred,  Terry  and  Merriam  roared  at  the  Yankee’s  de¬ 
scription  of  the  letter  h  on  a  spree,  till  quite  a  crowd  of 
Englishmen  gathered  around  in  quest  of  thu  cause  of  their 
hilarity.  On  finding  out  what  it  was,  a  peppery  Briton 
took  up  the  cudgels  for  “H’old  H’england,”  and  every  time 
he  stuck  the  h  where  it  didn’t  belong  and  dropped  it  when 
he  should  have  used  it,  the  Yankee  called  him  down  and 
advised  him  to  learn  English.  He  drew  a  copy  of  the 
London  Times  from  his  pocket  and  offered  to  bet  the  fellow 
a  supper  for  the  crowd  that  he  couldn’t  read  a  dozen  lines 
of  it  correctly  to  save  his  life.  The  Briton  felt  insulted; 
but  the  four  Americans  laughed  at  him,  in  which  the  other 
Britons  joined,  simply  for  the  fun  of  the  thing. 

“Now,  see  here,  my  son,”  said  Fred  to  the  peppery  son 
of  Albion,  “we  owe  you  an  apology,  because  when  a  man 
goes  to  Turkey  he  should  do  as  the  Turkeys  do.  We  didn’t 
come  over  here  to  criticise  any  of  your  customs  or  peculiari¬ 
ties,  and  really  it  was  ill-mannered  on  the  part  of  my  friend 
here  to  have  done  so ;  so  I  beg  of  you  not  to  be  offended 
over  a  bit  of  humor.  I  can  go  into  a  book  store  here,  any¬ 
where  in  London,  and  buy  a  whole  pack  of  volumes  written 
by  Englishmen  who  went  over  to  America,  holding  us  up 
to  ridicule  on  account  of  many  of  our  peculiarities  that 
were  unknown  to  the  people  over  here;  so  you  must  excuse 
us  if  we  have  a  little  bit  of  fun  at  your  expense  occasion¬ 
ally.” 

“Yes;  h’its  h’all  right,”  drawled  Barton.  “H’old  H’eng- 
land  is  h’all  right  and  H’america,  too.” 

“That’s  h’all  right,  sir,”  replied  the  Briton. 

The  crowd  roared  at  the  Yankee’s  droll  speech,  for  it  was 
with  an  effort  that  he  could  handle  the  h  and  place  it  where 
it  didn’t  belong. 

After  a  while  Fred  and  Terry  parted  with  Merriam  and 
Barton,  and  returned  to  their  quarters,  with  the  promise  of 
meeting  them  again  the  next  day.  They  did  so  and  were 
fortunate,  too,  in  meeting  the  theatrical  people  whom  they 
had  been  trying  to  find.  The  meeting  was  a  joyous  one, 
and  a  day  or  two  later  one  of  the  Thespians  suceeded  in 
securing  a  splendid  engagement  for  Frank  and  Nellie  at 
one  of  the  first-class  theatres.  He  had  impressed  upon 
the  manager  a  very  exalted  idea  of  their  fine  abilities  in 
portraying  emotional  scenes,  hence  the  engagement  which 
followed. 

Of  course  their  engagement  prevented  them  from  ac¬ 
companying  Fred  and  Terry  on  their  contemplated  trip  to 
Paris;  but  as  the  Creightons  were  going  there  also,  Eve¬ 
lyn  was  quite  contented.  She  never  learned,  however,  of 
the  terrible  danger  to  which  her  brother  had  been  exposed 
and  how  his  life  had  been  saved  by  Fred’s  prompt  appear¬ 
ance  at  a  critical  moment. 

THE  END. 


Read  “FRED  FEARNOT  IN  PARIS;  OR,  EVELYN 
AND  THE  FRENCHMAN,”  which  will  be  the  next  num¬ 
ber  (32)  of  “Work  and  Win.” 
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FRED  FEARNOT  IN  LONDON 


LETTERS  FROM 

P.  Adolphus  Sweetcake 


The:  dude: 


No.  29. 

To  the  Editor  of  “Work  and  Win:" 

You  will  pwobably  wecollect  that  in  my  pwevious  lettah 
1  mentioned  the  fawct  that  I  meant  to  dwive  a  cheap  cawb 
— one  of  the  new  twenty-five-cents-a-mile  ones. 

By  the  way,  did  you  evali  see  one? 

You  would  not  forget  it  if  you  did. 

They  are  about  as  modest  as  one  of  them — aw — flaming 
circus  postahs  that  you  behold  upon  fences,  and  wesemble 
to  a  great  extent  a  canawy-bird  on  wheels ;  the  panels  be¬ 
ing  painted  a  bwilliant  yellow. 

Aftah  I  had  paid  my  wental  for  the  cawb,  I  dwove  out 
of  the  company’s  stable  and  wesolved  to  pwoceed  down  to 
the  City  Hall  Park,  it  occuwwing  to  me  that  there  would 
be  a  vewy  fine  locality  in  which  to  pick  up  passengers. 

I  dwove  down  Broadway. 

It  was  cwowded  with  all  species  of  vehicles  fwom  a  wag- 
cart  pushed  by  an  Italian  to  the  busses.  You  call  them 
stages  here,  I  believe,  but  acwoss  the  watah  we  term  them 
“busses.” 

My  awwival  appeahed  to  cweate  a  good  deal  of  excite¬ 
ment  amidst  the,  dwivahs  of  the  various  vehicles. 

They  gwinned  at  me  and  snapped  their  whips  in  my  di- 
wection — also  yelling  out : 

‘Took  at  it !” 

“What  is  it  ?” 

“It’s  a  circus  chariot !” 

“A  gondala !” 

“Noah’s  ark  painted  up  !” 

“Lav  down  a  track  for  it.” 
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“Wuss  nor  a  mail -wagon  !” 

“Look  at  the  thing  on  top !” 

“Is  it  alive?” 

“It’s  a  monkey !” 

“No,  it  ain’t ;  it’s  a  dude.  Kill  it !” 

So  they  cwied,  and  everybody  looked  at  me,  and  I  felt 
weal  ashamed. 

My  face  got  as  wed  as  a — as  a  boiled  lobstah. 

“I  think  you  fellahs  are  howwidly  crwuel,  just  so  I  do !” 
I  said. 

But  they  did  not  seem  mawtified,  not  one  bit. 

They  snapped  their  whips  all  the  more,  and  hooted  like 
low-bwe’d  wuffians : 

“Oh,  birdie !”  . 

“Ain’t  he  sweet  ?” 

“Give  us  a  kiss !” 

“What  time  at  the  corner  to-night,  Percy  ?” 

“Where’s  your  parasol  ?” 

“Get  in  front  and  let  the  horse  drive !” 

I  made  no  weply. 

I  tweated  them  with  scorn. 

And  awwived  without  accident  down  to  the  City  Hall 
Park. 

There  I  found  a  stwing  of  cawbs  and  hacks  alweady  in 
line.  These  are  owned  by  the  old  jarvies,  and  they  hate 
the  new  cawbs,  because  they  have  natuwally  been  forced  by 
the  competition  to  weduce  their  pwices. 

As  I  came  up,  they  gweeted  me. 

Awfully  fondly : 

'  ’Ere’s  the  calico-colored  hearse !” 
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Spot  the  dead-wagon !” 

“It’s  a  stretcher  on  wheels  !” 

“Hurray  for  the  trundle-bed !” 

I  pwetended  not  to  hear  them. 

Pwesently  an  old  gentleman,  apparently  fwom  the  coun¬ 
try,  appwoached  the  stand. 

I  held  the  door  of  mine  open. 

“Cawb !”  1  cwied. 

He  put  for  me. 

All  of  the  west  of  the  jarvies  put  for  him,  and  pulled  him 
awav. 

“t)on’t  yer  go  in  that  yellow  ambulance;  it  will  break 
down  before  yer  gits  a  block,  boss,”  said  one. 

“The  horse  wur  got  the  bloind  botts,  and  he  will  fal 
down  dead  insoide  av  three  minutes,”  howled  another. 

“That’s  so,”  corroborated  a  third;  “all  that  holds  him 
up  now  is  the  shafts. 

“The  wheels  ain’t  pinned,  and  the  axle  is  broken,”  lied 
a  fourth  wascal. 

The  cab  is  full  of  bugs,”  anothah  wetch  exclaimed. 

And  the  vicked  young  veller  which  vos  dwiving  of  hit, 
bellowed  one  cockney  coachman,  cawsting  at  me  a  look  of 
virtuous  indignation,  “has  just  come  back  from  the  Charity 
’Ospital,  where  he  carried  a  couple  hof  small-pox  patients 

“It’s  a  lie,”  said  I. 

Vot’s  a  lie?”  questioned  the  cockney  coachman. 

About  me  cawwying  small-pox  patients.  I  wouldn’t  do 
it,  you  know.” 

The  cockney  coachman  removed  his  cuffs. 

Next  his  coat. 

Aftah  that  his  vest. 

Last  his  hat. 

He  piled  them  up  in  a  sawt  of  pyramid  form,  with  the 
hat  on  top 

Then  he  glared  at  me,  and  as  he  only  had  one  eye,  he 
looked  awfully  fewocious. 

“It’s  a  lie  !”  he  exclaimed. 

“I — I— 
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“It’s  a  lie !” 

“Y— vas.” 

%/ 

And  I’m  a  bloody,  bloomink,  bleeding  liar !” 
I — I  didn’t  say  so.” 

“But  you  meant  hit.’ 

“I  mea  ni¬ 
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The  cockney  cawbman  checked  me  by  dawncing  wildly 
about  me. 

I  know  vot  I  mean,”  he  yelled.  * 

What?”  I  gawsped  out. 

To  knock  the  bloody,  bloomink,  Weedin’  himpudence 
hout  hof  you,  a-coming  down  here  with  that  cheap  hold 
coffin  and  a  callin’  hof  gents  as  is  gents  liars.  I’ll  show 
you!”  ' 

The  other  fellahs  applauded. 

“Go  in,  Billy !” 

“Hit  him  in  the  back  of  the  neck !” 

“Split  his  ear !” 

“Crush  his  nose!” 

“Land  one  with  the  left !” 

I  felt  my  knees  quivah. 

I  wished  that  I  was  miles  away. 

I  knew  that  I  was  no  match  for  the  one-eyed  bwute. 

“Don’t  hit  me,”  said  I,  “and  I  pwomise  not  to  dwive  a 
cheap  cawb  any  more  “ 

They  agweed  to  it. 

And  T  escaped. 

I  gave  up  my  cawb  that  very  night,  having  made  onty  a 
quartah,  and  that  was  bad.  Now  I  am  out  of  work  again 
Yours  ever,  Dolphik. 
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Now  York  City,  June  S,  1S99. 

:  -  T  ra  1 1  k  rou  soy — 

IVar  Sir: — I  have  boon  a  reader  of 
Work  and  Win"  ever  since  it  has  been 
:>hed.  and  1  don't  think  there  is  a 
vary  that  can  beat  it.  and  as  for  Fred 
L'earuot  and  Terry  Oleott,  I  don't  think 
here  are  boys  as  good,  true  and  brave  as 
hey  are.  and  as  for  Evelyn,  1  think  Fred 
>  very  lucky  for  winning  her.  1  think  all 
he  readers  of  "Work  and  Win”  ought  to 
iave  a  medal  of  some  sort  with  Fred’s 
Retire  on,  so  we  could  recognize  each 
■  ther.  Wishing  Mr.  Hal  Standish,  Fred, 
Evelyn,  Terry  and  “Work  and  Win”  suc- 
and  prosperity,  1  remain,  William  J. 
Smith,  2286  2d  ave. 

Please  have  Mr.  Hal  Standish's  picture 
in  "Work  and  Win.” 


There  are  thousands  of  good,  honest, 
brave  and  true  boys  like  Fred  and  Terry 
— all  young  Americans — and  Mr.  Stand- 
itdi  aims  to  show  how  their  good  qualities 
may  develop  and  become  known  to  all  the 
world. 


Brooklyn,  June  6,  1899. 
Mr.  Hal  Standish — 

Dear  Sir : — We,  the  undersigned,  have 
read  “Work  and  Win”  from  No.  1  to  the 
atest  edition,  and  think  it  is  the  best  book 
published  for  5  cents.  We  are  boys  bf 
9  years  of  age,  and  have  formed  a  club, 
which  consists  of  30  members,  and  is 
i -ailed  Fred  Fearnot’s  Club.  In  our  club 
library  we  have  nearly  all  the  5-cent  pa¬ 
per  books,  and  we  think  that  “Work  and 
Win”  is  the  best.  We  would  like  to  pro¬ 
pose  that  you  give  a  badge  to  the  readers 
of  “"Work  and  Win.”  We  would  be  ever 
so  much  obliged.  The  newsman  on  our 
corner  says  he  sells  more  “Work  and 
Win”  libraries  than  any  other  books. 
Yours  respectfully,  Lewis  J.  Dimond, 
president ;  Cyrus  F.  Merriwell,  vice-pres¬ 
ident  ;  Sport  Eddie  Harris,  secretary ; 
Bartley  Brown,  treasurer. 


Long  live  the  “Fred  Fearnot  Club !” 
Long  live  every  member  of  it !  May 
every  one  “Work  and  Win”  as  he  grows 
to  fban’s  estate ! 


Boston,  Mass.,  June  8,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — My  partner  and  I  have 
been  reading  “Work  and  Win”  from 
No.  1  to  the  present  date.  Fred  would  be 
a  good  pitcher  for  Boston.  We  think 
Fred  works  hard  for  what  he  wins. 
Wishing  “Work  and  Win”  a  long  life,  we 
remain  lTours  truly,  Willie  M.  Guirk, 
James  Rea. 


Yes ;  he  would  be  a  good  pitcher  for 
any  city  or  club.  You  are  right,  he  does 
work  hard  for  what  he  wins.  “Work  and 
Win”  is  his  motto.  It  is  the  only  true 
road  to  success. 


Philadelphia,  Pa.,  June  9,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — It  gives  me  pleasure  to 
write  and  inform  you  of  what  I  think  of 
Fred  Fearnot,  Terry,  Evelyn,  and  “Work 
and  Win.”  Fred  is  a  gentleman  in  all 
respects,  being  generous,  full  of  life,  and 
h  .4  plenty  of  good  common  sense.  lie  is 
also  very  plucky.  Evelyn  is  a  bright, 
good  and  sweet  girl,  not  a  bit  conceited, 
and  I  think  Fred  likes  her,  for  which  I 
don’t  blame  him.  “Work  and  Win”  con- 
tains  very  interesting  accounts  about  the 
adventures  of  Fred  Fearnot  and  1  erry, 
who  in  most  respects  is  like  Fred.  I  also 
enjoy  reading  the  letters  from  “P.  Adol- 
phus  Sweetcake,  the  dude.”  Hoping  you 
will  publish  this  letter,  letting  other  boys 
know  what  I  think  of  Fred,  Evelyn,  Ter¬ 
ry  and  “Work  and  Win,”  I  *  close  this  let- 
l^r  remaining  a  friend  of  the  author  of 
“\Fork  arid  Win,”  and  also  remaining 
jours  truly,  F.  Robert  New,  324  N.  9th 
st. 


“Good  common  sense”  is  one  of  l  red  s 
r  n-riHtic-.  It  helps  him  along  won- 
derf-j]Jv.  it  is  one  of  the  requisites  to 
, coupled  with  pluck  and  energy. 


Newark,  N.  J.,  June  10,  1889. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — 1  have  read  all  of  your 
“Work  and  Win”  and  1  am  very  much 
pleased.  Many  of  my  friends  are  now  tak¬ 
ing  them,  and  think  them  the  best  up- 
to-date  weekly  now  published.  IIow  I 
came  to  take  “Work  and  Win”  was  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  I  had  sent  for  “Pluck  and  Luck” 
which  I  am  still  taking  and  you  sent  me 
with  the  “Pluck  and  Luck”  a  “Work  and 
Win,”  which  was  very  kind.  My  friend 
thinks  Fred  Fearnot  makes  a  good  hero, 
and  Evelyn  is  a  “peach.”  Terry  is  bound 
to  make  his  way  in  the  world.  An  ever¬ 
lasting  reader,  Fred  W.  Bailey. 


Glad  to  hear  from  you  and  know  that 
you  and  your  friends  are  pleased  with 
“Work  and  Win.”  You  estimate  Fred 
and  Terry  right.  They  will  both  make 
their  way  in  the  world. 


Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — You  wanted  to  know  about 
Fred,  Terry  and  Evelyn.  It  is  the  best 
novel  published.  1  wish  Fred  to  marry 
Evelyn,  and  Terry  Mary  Hamilton.  I 
have  wished  very  much  to  hear  if  there  is 
a  Fred  Fearnot ;  if  there  is,  tell  me  so.  I 
will  always  read  the  stories.  There  is 
such  a  thing  as  reading  giving  headaches, 
but  even  if  it  d*es,  “Work  and  Win”  don’t. 
Good  by  ;  long  live  Fred  Fearnot,  or  au¬ 
thor.  Your  true  reader,  Benjamin  Leven- 
thal,  181a  Grand  avenue. 


Yes,  there  is  a  Fred  Fearnot,  but  he  is 
not  known  by  that  name.  Mr.  Standish 
uses  him  as  his  idea  of  a  true  American 
youth.  Too  much  reading  sometimes 
gives  nervous  people  a  headache,  hut  the 
stories  in  “Work  and  Win”  do  not  have 
that  effect. 


Ashland,  Va.,  June  9,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir  : — I  have  only  read  the  latest 
numbers  of  “Work  and  Win,”  but  I  must 
say  that  I  like  the  paper  better  than  any 
I  have  ever  read.  I  think  Fred  Fearnot 
is  just  the  kind  of  boy  to  pattern  after, 
being  a  gentlemanly  young  man  with  plen¬ 
ty  of  wit,  uumor  and  courage.  I  regard 
Terry  as  a  fine  boy  and  Evelyn  as  a  model 
of  a  girl,  and  if  she  is  not  so  beautiful 
she  is  at  least  not  so  full  of  vanity  as 
Sadie  Stevens.  I  intend  to  read  “Work 
and  Win”  and  will  send  to  you  for  the 
back  numbers.  I  hope  Fred  will  take  a 
tour  abroad  as  Terry  said  they  would  in 
No.  18.  Yours  truly,  Wilmer  Hall. 


You  catch  the  author’s  idea.  Fred 
and  Terry  are  boys  to  ‘‘pattern  after,” 
though  they  have  their  faults,  like  many 
other  boys.  But  they  are  gentle,  manly 
and  courageous,  generous  and  kind-heart¬ 
ed. 


Providence.  R.  I.,  June  12,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — We  have  read  “Work  and 
Win”  from  number  one  to  the  latest, 
and  think  it  is  the  best  book  out.  We 
have  made  up  a  club  called  the  “Work 
and  Win  Club,”  because  Fred  Fearnot 
works  to  win,  and  that’s  our  “motto.” 
Fred  is  all  right,  and  so  is  Terry,  Evelyn, 
and  Mr.  Standish.  I  hope  Fred  marries 
Evelyn.  We  hope  that  “Work  and 
Win”  continues  a  long  time.  Our  club 
closes  with  three  cheers  and  a  tiger  for 
Fred,  Terry  and  Evelyn,  Frank  Tousey 
and  Hal  Standish,  and  also  Fred’s  friends 
and  “  Work  and  Win.”  Philip  Feinberg, 
Mark  Davidson,  Abraham  Cohen,  Barney 
Bander,  Joseph  Copolowvitz,  Joseph  Jos- 
covitch,  Benjamin  Kaminsky,  Max  Su- 
german. 


You  boys  are  on  the  right  track.  Stick 
to  it  through  thick  and  thin,  that  work 
and  win  go  together.  It  is  the  keynote  of 
success  in  every  field  of  human  action. 
We  shall  watch  your  club  with  a  deep  in¬ 
terest.  Thanks  for  your  kind  wishes,  the 
same  to  you. 


Green  Island,  N.  Y.,  June  4,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — In  No.  19  of  “Work  and 
Win”  I  see  you  asked  what  we  thought 
of  “Work  and  YVin.”  This  is  what  I 
have  to  say:  It  is  the  best  weekly  ever 
published  for  the  young  American  to  read. 

The  stories  are  interesting  for  both 
young  and  old  to  read.  Each  story  has 
'  a  lesson  for  the  young  American  to  fol¬ 
low.  One  day  I  saw  a  book  in  the  news¬ 
dealer’s  by  the  name  of  “Work  and  Win.” 
it  was  No.  7.  I  asked  my  father  if  he 
thought  it  was  a  good  book,  and  he  said 
he’d  see,  and  he  did.  That  night  he 
brought  from  No.  1  to  No.  7  for  me  to 
read.  1  have  taken  them  ever  since,  and 
will  take  them  as  long  as  I  live.  1  think 
Fred  Fearnot,  Terry  Oleott  and  Evelyn 
are  the  three  best  ones  in  “Work  and 
Win.”  A  long  life  to  the  three  of  them, 
and  three  cheers  for  Mr.  Standish.  I 
remain  your  constant  reader,  James  J. 
Clark,  65  George  st. 


Your  father  is  a  man  of  good  judgment. 
“Work  and  Win”  aims  to  instruct  as  well 
as  entertain  the  reader,  and  Mr.  Stand¬ 
ish  would  like  to  have  every  father  in 
America  read  his  stories.  They  would 
turn  them  all  over  to  their  boys.  He 
raises  his  hat  to  you,  James. 


Shelby ville.  Ill.,  June  10,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — As  I  have  read  all  the 
“Work  and  Wins”  I  think  I  can  safely 
say  they  are  all  right.  In  the  latest,  No. 
26,  the  name  of  the  author,  Mr.  Hal 
Standish,  is  given.  Is  this  the  same  Mr. 
Hal  Standish  that  wrote  some  of  the 
“Pluck  and  Lucks  V”  I  think  Fred,  Terry 
and  Evelyn  are  “simply  in  it.”  Eunice 
is  good,  too.  Sadie  Stevens  is  N.  G. 
Yours  truly,  Wentworth  Harper. 


Mr.  Standish  is  one  of  our  oldest  wint¬ 
ers,  and  yet  claims  to  be  one  of  the  boys ; 
loves  boys  and  girls,  and  knows  how  they 
think  and  feel,  and  has  drawn  characters 
for  them  in  “Work  and  Win”  whom  they 
can  safely  emulate,  les,  he  wrote  many 
“Pluck  and  Luck”  stories. 


Little  Rock,  Ark.,  June  8,  1889. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — As  I  have  seen  no  letters 
from  Little  Rock,  I  will  write  and  tell 
you  how  I  like  "Work  and  Win.”  I  have 
read  a  great  many  weeklies,  but  like 
“Work  and  Win”  better  than  any  I 
ever  read.  Fred  is  such  an  honest,  noble 
fellow  that  the  girls  can’t  help  loving  him, 
but  I  hope  he  loves  Evelyn  better  than  the 
rest  for  I  think  she  is  the  sweetest  of  all. 
I  don’t  like  Eunice,  she  is  too  selfish. 
Terry  is  a  bright  jolly  fellow,  and  a  good 
chum  for  Fred.  I  like  all  the  members  of 
the  theatrical  company  and  hope  Fred  and 
Terry  will  join  them  again.  Hoping  to 
see  this  in  print,  I  remain  a  constant 
reader,  Arkansaw  girl. 


Ah  !  You  Arkansas  girls  know  a  true 
man  when  you  see  him.  “Fred  is  an  hon¬ 
est,  noble  fellow  and  the  girls  can’t  help 
loving  him.”  We  quite  agree  with  you. 
Mr.  Standish  sends  his  compliments  to 
you. 


Mt.  Vernon,  Wash.,  June  5,  18S9. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — 1  saw  in  No.  19  the  re¬ 
quest  you  made  of  the  readers  to  express 
their  opinion  of  Fred.  Terry  and  Evelyn. 
Fred  is  all  right,  so  is  Terry.  Evelyn  is 
a  good,  true  girl  and  I  know  Fred  loves 
her,  and  I  hope  will  marry  her.  1  wish 
that  Fred  would  go  back  to  Fredonia  and 
visit  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oleott.  As  my  letter 
is  growing  long  I  will  close  wishing  a 
long  life  and  success  to  “Work  and 
Win.”  From  a  constant  reader,  Miss 
Sarah  Stuart. 


Yes,  they  are  all  right,  as  you  say.  Keep 
up  with  them  and  see  how  they  rise  in 
the  world.  Make  Evelyn  your  model  and 
see  how  you  like  her.  Thanks  for  your 
letter. 


Blairsville,  Pa.,  June  4,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — 1  write  you  this  letter  to 
let  you  know  what  I  think  of  Fred  Fear- 
not.  He  is  a  very  nice,  manly  fellow,  and 
so  is  Terry.  I  think  Evelyn  is  a  nice, 
good-natured  girl.  Why  not  get  Fred 
Fearnot  badges  made  and  have  them  for 
the  admirers  of  Fred?  You  could  get 
badges  made  that  any  American  boy  would 
be  proud  to  wear.  I  think  the  readers  of 
“Work  and  Win”  will  like  the  idea.  Mr. 
Hal  Standish  is  making  “Work  and  Win” 
an  interesting  weekly  for  young  Ameri¬ 
cans.  I  hope  you  will  print  my  letter  in 
either  “Happy  Days”  or  “Work  and  Win.” 
I  have  read  “Frank  Reade,  Jr.,”  “Young 
Glory,”  “Young  Klondike,”  “Pluck  and 
Luck,"  “Handsome  Harry”  and  “Happy 
Days.”  If  it  is  not  too  much  trouble  I 
would  like  you  to  send  me  your  latest  cat¬ 
alogue  of  your  libraries  and  an  old  one 
with  all  the  numbers  of  the  “Wideawake” 
library  and  the  “Boys  Star”  library. 
Half  way  up  the  village  street  there  is  a 
little  shop.  I  see  the  boys  all  sitting 
round.  What  are  they  idling  for?  “What 
is  the  matter,  boys?”  I  ask.  “Why  don’t 
you  go  and  play?”  “Let  them  alone,” 
Mammy  Reade  replies.  “They  have  good 
cause  to  stay.  Whenever  Friday  arrives 
they  come  to  my  little  store,  and  if  you 
would  know  what  they  are  waiting  for, 
I’ll  tell  you  it -is  Fred  Fearnot.  Leo. 
Mills,  box  489. 


You  will  soon  see  the  badge  you  and 
thousands  of  other  “Work  and  Win”  read¬ 
ers  speak  of.  The  author  appreciates  your 
letter  very  much. 


Braymer,  Mo.,  May  28,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — As  I  am  an  indiwdual 
member  of  a  club  named  after  “Work  and 
Win,”  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation 
I  of  your  publication.  It  is  the  best  week¬ 
ly  published  for  young  people.  I  think 
Fred  Fearnot  is  an  ideal  young  man, 
Terry  Olcott  a  jolly  companion.  I  want 
Fred  to  marry  Evelyn.  I  wish  “Work  and 
Win”  grand  success  and  long  life.  Yours 
truly,  Walter  W.  Morris. 


It  is  very  gratifying  to  Mr.  Standish 
to  see  so  many  of  his  readers  thinking 
about  the  future  happiness  of  Fred  and 
Evelyn.  Thousands  have  written  ex¬ 
pressing  the  wish  that  they  should  marry. 
Evelyn  would  blush  if  she  only  knew  it. 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  June  5,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — I  have  read  all  the  numbers 
published  so  far  of  the  “Work  and  Win” 
library,  and  I  must  say  it  is  the  best  and 
most  interesting  library  in  the  market,  and 
Fred  Fearnot  the  smartest  young  man  I 
ever  heard  of.  Yours  truly,  Harry  Mehrz, 
860  Flushing  ave. 


Thanks,  Harry.  Hope  you  may  always 
find  “Work  and  Win”  interesting  and  in¬ 
structive  also. 


Norwich.  Conn.,  June  6,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — Please  send  me  “Fred  Fear- 
not’s  Victory  ;  or,  Killing  Two  Birds  with 
One  Stone,”  No.  11.  I  think  Fred  Fear¬ 
not,  Terry  and  Evelyn  are  just  right.  I 
want  to  know  if  there  are  such  fellows  as 
Fred  Fearnot  and  Terry?  “Work  and 
Win”  is  the  best  paper  for  its  money  in 
the  market.  If  there  is  such  a  girl  as 
Evelyn  please  send  me  her  picture  and  I 
will  send  her  my  picture.  Julian  Ilawkes, 
628  East  Main  st. 

S— If  you  have  not  got  “Fred  Fear¬ 
not  s  Victory  please  send  me  “Fred  Fear- 
not’s  Double;  or,  Unmasking  a  Danger¬ 
ous  Rival.” 


Yes,  the  characters  of  Fred,  Terry  and 
Evelyn  are  taken  from  real  life,  but,  of 
course,  some  of  their  adventures  are  ar¬ 
ranged  for  them  by  the  author.  Mr. 
Standish  selected  them  from  among  his 
intimate  acquaintances.  You  will  see 
their  pictures  in  “Work  and  Win.” 


Manitowoc,  Wis.,  June  5,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — I  thank  you  for  that  sam¬ 
ple  copy  of  “Happy  Days,”  but  I  think  I 
will  not  take  it  at  present,  for  I  have  so 
many  papers  already.  Now,  will  you 
please  send  me  the  following  numbers  of 
“Work  and  Win”:  16,  17,  18,  19  and  20. 
I  have  Nos.  22,  23,  24,  25  and  26  already. 
Give  my  best  wishes  to  the  author  of  these 
stories.  They  are  the  best  5-cent  library 
I  ever  read.  Yours  truly,  Chas.  Nack, 
1515  Clark  st. 


Mr.  Standish  returns  your  good  wishes 
and  feels  much  gratified  over  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  you  appreciate  his  work. 


Madison,  S.  D.,  June  3,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — I  am  a  constant  reader  of 
“Work  and  Win.”  I  think  Fred  Fearnot 
does  justice  to  his  last  name.  I  read  in 
No.  26  that  you  would  print  Terrv’s  and 
Fred’s  photographs.  I  have  read  many 
stories  in  “Pluck  and  Luck”  by  Mr.  Hal 
Standish,  and  I  think  he  is  one  of  y<pur 
most  interesting  contributors.  I  think 
that  Evelyn  is  the  best  girl  for  Fred,  and 
I  think  they  are  very  fond  of  each  other. 
I  wish  Eunice  could  have  seen  Fred  kiss 
her,  then  maybe  she  would  have  let  Fred 
alone.  Our  newsdealer  doesn’t  always  get 
“Work  and  Win,”  and  when  they  don’t  I 
am  going  to  write  you  for  it.  I  wish  long 
life  and  prosperity  to  Fred  and  Mr. 
Tousey.  I  hope  you  will  publish  this. 
Your  constant  admirer,  D.  M.  Kennedy. 


The  majority  of  our  readers  think  with 
you,  that  Evelyn  is  the  girl  for  Fred.  The 
author,  who  knows  them  in  real  life,  sus¬ 
pects  that  Fred  himself  is  of  the  same 
opinion.  We  fear  that  had  Eunice  seen 
him  kiss  her  she  would  have  been  very 
jealous. 


Bellows  Falls,  Vt.,  June  6,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — As  you  invite  readers  to 
state  their  thoughts,  I  have  read  from 
No.  1  to  No.  26,  and  I  say  they  are  the 
best  library  ever  published  for  5  cents. 
Mr.  Fred  Fearnot  and  his  schoolmates  are 
all  very  refined  young  gentlemen,  but  Mr. 
Fearnot  is  above  them  all.  He  is  more 
willing  to  go  ahead  with  all  kinds  of 
sports.  And  if  there  is  such  a  man  living 
by  the  name  of  Fred  Fearnot,  and  if  he  is 
as  smart  as  “Work  and  Win”  says,  God 
bless  the  young  girl  who  gets  him."  He  is 
a  prize  to  win.  I  pray  that  Gussie  Sil¬ 
vers  will  win  him,  as  she  has  as  good  a 
principle  as  Fred  Fearnot.  I  took  more 
interest  in  No.  24,  for  they  played  an 
honest  game  of  baseball.  I  hope  the  rest 
of  “Work  and  Win”  will  be  as  good  in  the 
future  as  the  past  has  been.  I  shall  al¬ 
ways  remain  one  of  “Work  and  Win” 
readers.  I  am  respectfullv  yours,  Mrs.  R. 
L.  Clark. 


The  author  is  highly  pleased  with  your 
letter,  as  you  are  the  first  to  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  sweet  little  Gussie,  one  of  the  best 
girls  in  his  collection  of  characters.  She 
always  thinks  of  mother  first,  no  matter 
where  she  is  or  what  happens.  That’s 
why  Fred  stood  by  her  and  helped  her  up 
in  her  profession.  Yes,  the  girl  who  gets 
Fred  will  indeed  be  blessed.  But  there 
are  thousands  of  good  boys  in  the  world. 


Portland,  Me.,  May  28,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  read  your  “Work 
and  Win”  library  from  the  first  and  think 
it  the  best.  I  ever  read.  I  think  Fred 
Fearnot  is  all  right.  So  is  Terrv  and  his 
sister.  Long .  live  “Work  and  Win.”  I 
hope  Fred  and  Terry  will  have  adven¬ 
tures  together  in  foreign  countries  before 
long.  Wishing  them  good  luck.  I  remain 
your  constant  reader,  Harry  C.  Lewellv, 
73  Hanover  st. 


I  hanks  for  your  good  wishes.  Since 
your  letter  was  received  Fred  and  Terry 
have  been  in  England  and  France.  The 
world  is  before  them,  but  it’s  a  big  one. 


Cincinnati,  Ohio,  June  4,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — As  you  ask  your  readers 
what  they  think  of  Fred  Fearnot,  Terry 
Olcott  and  Evelyn,  I  think  Fred  Fearnot 
is  a  plucky  American,  who  does  not  fear 
danger,  and  as  for  Terry  Olcott,  I  think 
there  is  not  a  truer  friend  in  all  the  world 
than  he.  As  for  Evelyn,  there  is  not  a 
more  beautiful  girl  than  she  is  and  I  am 
surprised  that  Fred  did  not  make  love  to 
her  as  yet.  As  for  the  “Work  and 
Win”  library,  I  think  there  is  not  a  better 
book  out.  I  have  read  every  number 
from  No.  1  to  the  latest  number  out.  I 
have  read  many  other  books,  such  as 
“Happy  Days,”  “Golden  Hours,”  “Pluck 
and  Luck”  and  all  other  5-cent  books,*  but 
none  of  them  are  as  good  as  “Work  and 
Win.”  I  wish  you  would  publish  my  let- 
tel  and  answer  it  in  the  next  number. 
Yours  truly,  Joseph  J.  Stadler,  1408  Wal¬ 
nut  st. 


Fred  is  indeed  a  plucky  American 
youth,  who  does  not  fear  danger — but  he 
is  not  reckless.  He  does  not  believe  in 
being  reckless,  but  faces  danger  boldly 
when  necessary.  He  has  already  shown 
that  he  loves  Evelyn,  but  has  not  told  her 
so.  How  could  he  help  loving  her? 


Georgiaville,  R.  I.,  June  4,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — I  have  not  seen  the  nam-  of 
a  Rhode  Island  admirer  in  your  paper,  so, 
perhaps,  I  am  the  first  to  write.  I  have 
read  the  “Work  and  Win”  from  No.  1  to 
date  and  like  them  very  much.  I  have 
read  your  numerous  publications  for  three 
years.  I  had  read  pretty  nearly  all  the 
5-cent  libraries  published  and  think  “Work 
and  Win”  can  hold  its  own  with  any  of 
them.  lTour  truly,  Chas.  N.  Leach. 


You  are  not  the  first  reader  in  Rhode 
Island  whom  we  have  heard  from,  but  we 
appreciate  your  good  opinion  just  as  well. 
“Work  and  Win”  is  not  only  “holding  its 
own,”  but  forging  ahead  of  all  other  pub¬ 
lications. 


Paducah,  Ky.,  June  3,  1899. 

Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — I  have  read  from  No.  2  of 
“Work  and  Win”  to  No.  26  and  I  think  it 
is  the  best  book  in  the  market.  I  hope 
that  Fred  will  marry  Evelyn.  I  want  No. 

1  of  “Work  and  Win.”  Yours  truly,  ' 
Harry,  Clark,  Clark  House. 


The  great  majority  of  the  readers  of 
“Work  and  Win”  express  the  same  wish — 
that  Fred  will  marry  Evelyn.  We  can’t 
say  what  they  may  do.  They  like  each 
other  very  much. 


Hamilton,  O.,  1898. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — Would  you  mind  letting 
Fred  Fearnot,  Terry  and  Evelyn  come 
over  into  Canada  for  a  visit.  I  would  be 
very  much  obliged  if  you  would.  A  Con¬ 
stant  Reader,  W.  B.  P. 


There  is  no  telling  where  Fred  and  his 
chum  may  go.  As  Canada  is  a  beautiful 
country,  as  well  as  a  near  neighbor,  they 
may  go  there  soon. 


_  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 

Jo  the  editor  of  “Work  and  Win” — 

Dear  Sir: — I  am  a  reader  of  “Work 
and  Win.”  I  like  Fred  and  Terry  Olcott. 
but  I  think  Eunice  is  the  best  of  the  girls. , 
And  boys  that  read  the  book  in  Los  I 
Angeles  think  the  same.  Please  answer 
soon,  Jours  whenever  you  write.  Cres- 
well  J.  S.  Harcus.  *  j,  , 

+  ——————— 

The  majority  of  the  readers  of  “Work  [  I 
and  Win”  think  that  Evelyn  is  the  Iv'st.  ] 
But  tastes  differ.  Eunice  is  a  good  girl  •  I 
— a  fine  girl — but  of  a  different  type  from  I  1 
Evelyn,  or  Mary  Hamilton.  Sadie  is  still; 
another.  No,  Mr.  Hal  Standish  has  never 
written  for  any  other  house  than  Fi\nk 
Tousey,  and  has  no  relative  iu  the  storv 
writing  line. 


ADMIRAL  GEORGE  DEWEY 

AND 

FRED  FEARNOT. 


Dewey  is  Coming!  Fearnot  is  Here! 

■  '■  '  1  ••  mmmmmmmmmmmmmmmrn 

Wear  Their  Medal! 

Show  What  You  Think  of  Them! 

*  READ  THIS  UNPRECEDENTED  OFFER. 

i 


We  have  had  made  for  us  at  great  expense 
50,000  beautiful  medals,  finished  in  heavy  gilt, 
closely  resembling  gold,  bearing  a  life-like 
portrait  of  ADMIRAL  DEWEY  on  one  side 
and  of  FRED  FEARNOT  on  the  reverse  side. 

The  medal  is  connected  by  chains  with  an 
oval-shaped  bar  on  which  is  engraved  the  motto 

■Work,  and  Win, 

which  is  certainly  a  good  one  for  all  readers 
to  follow. 

The  medal  is  about  the  size  of  a  silver  half 
dollar,  and  is  as  neat  and  rich  in  appearance 
as  any  costing  ten  times  its  price. 

The  manufacturers  say  it  will  wear  and 
hold  its  original  color  for  a  long  period  of  time. 

•  As  Admiral  Dewey  is  now  on  his  homeward  journey  and  will  soon  be  with  us,  we  think 
everyone  should  show  their  appreciation  of  his  gallant  work  in  some  manner,  and  we  know 
of  no  better  way  than  by  wearing  a  medal  containing  his  portrait,  where  everybody  can  see 
what  your  opinion  is  of 

_ &  THE  HERO  OF  MANILA  BAY. 

HERE  IS  OUR  GRAND  .  OFFER: 

In  order  that  every  reader  of  “Work  and  Win”  may  secure  one  or  more  of  these  medals, 
we  have  put  the  price  away  below  cost  as  you  will  see  when  you  receive  it.  You  will  find 
on  this  page  a  coupon.  Cut  it  out  and  send  it  to  us  with  THREE  TWO-CENT  POSTAGE 
STAMPS,  and  we  will  send  the  medal  to  any  address,  postagb  paid,  by  return  mail. 

REMEMBER !  You  can  secure  as  many 
medals  as  you  want,  but  must  send  ONE  COU¬ 
PON  AND  3  TWO-CENT  POSTAGE  STAMPS 
FOR  EACH  MEDAL.  As  we  have  given  our 
order  for  only  50,000  you  had  better  send  in  at 
once  before  the  supply  is  exhausted.  Address 

WORK  AND  WIN, 

24  Union  Square,  New  Tork. 


WORK  AND  WIN  COUPON. 

This  Coupon  With  Three  Two-Cent  Postage 
Stamps  is  Good  For  One 

4-  Dewey  DTecIal. 


Right  Side. 


UUUKS  THAT  TELL  YOU  EVERYTHING 


No.  30.  How  to  liaise  Hogs,  Poultry,  Pig¬ 
eons  and  Rabbits. — A  useful  and  instructive 
book.  Handsomely  illustrated.  By  Ira  Dro- 
fravv.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey, 
publisher,  24  Union  Square,  New  York. 

No.  40.  How  to  Make  and  Set  Traps. — In¬ 
cluding  hints  on  how  to  catch  moles,  weasels, 
otter,  rats,  squirrels  and  birds.  Also  how  to 
cure  skins.  Copiously  illustrated.  By  J.  Har¬ 
rington  Keene.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank 
Tousey,  publisher,  24  Union  Square,  New  York. 

No.  41.  The  Hoys  of  New  York  End  Men’s 
Joke  Hook.— Containing  a  great  variety  of  the 
latest  jokes  used  by  the  most  famous  end  men. 
No  amateur  minstrels  is  complete  without  this 
wonderful  little  book.  Price  10  cents.  Address 
Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  24  Union  Square, 
New  York. 

No.  42.  The  Hoys  of  New  York  Stump 
Speaker.— Containing  a  varied  assortment  of 
stump  speeches,  Negro,  Dutch  and  Irish.  Also 
end  men’s  jokes.  Just  the  thing  for  homo 
amusement  and  amateur  shows.  Price  10  cents. 
Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  24  Union 
Square,  New  York. 

No.  43.  How  to  Become  a  Magician.— Con¬ 
taining  the  grandest  assortment  of  magical  il¬ 
lusions  ever  placed  before  the  public.  Also 
tricks  with  cards,  incantations,  etc.  Price  10 
cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  24 
Union  Square,  New  York. 

No.  44.  How  to  Write  in  an  Album.— Con¬ 
taining  selected  verses  suitable  for  any  time  or 
occasion.  Also  acrostics  and  valentines.  Price 
10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  24 
Union  Square,  New  York. 

No.  45.  The  Hoys  of  New  York  Minstrel 
Guide  and  Joke  Book.— Something  new  and 
very  instructive.  Every  boy  should  obtain  this 
book,  as  it  contains  full  instructions  for  organ¬ 
izing  an  amateur  minstrel  troupe,  and  will  cost 
you  but  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  pub¬ 
lisher,  24  Union  Square,  New  York. 

No.  46.  How  to  Make  and  Use  Electricity. 
—A  description  of  the  wonderful  uses  of  elec¬ 
tricity,  and  electro  magnetism  ;  together  with 
full  instructions  for  making  Electric  Toys,  Bat¬ 
teries.  etc.  By  George  Trebel.  A.  M,.  M.  D. 
Containing  over  fifty  illustrations.  Price  10 
cents.  For  sale  by  all  newsdealers  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  or  sent  to  your  address, 

Wastage  free,  on  receipt  of  price.  Address  Frank 
ousey,  publisher,  24  Union  Square  New  York. 

No.  47.  How  t.<>  Break,  Ride,  and  Drive  a 
Horse.— A  complete  treatise  on  the  horse.  De¬ 
scribing  the  most  useful  horses  for  business,  the 
best  horses  for  the  road  ;  also  valuable  recipes 
for  diseases  peculiar  to  the  horse.  Price  10  cents. 
For  sale  by  all  newsdealers,  or  sent,  post-paid, 
on  receipt  of  price.  Address  Frank  Tousey, 
publisher,  24  Union  Square,  New  York. 

No.  48.  How  to  Huild  and  Sail  Canoes. — 
A  handy  book  for  boys,  containing  full  direc¬ 
tions  for  constructing  canoes  and  the  most  pop¬ 
ular  manner  of  sailing  them.  Fully  illustrated. 
By  C.  Stansfield  Hicks.  For  sale  by  all  news¬ 
dealers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  or 
sent  to  your  address,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  the 
price.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  i  publisher,  24 
Union  Square,  New  York. 

No.  49.  How  to  Debate. — Giving  rules  for 
conducting  debates,  outlines  for  debates,  ques¬ 
tions  for  discussion,  and  the  best  sources  for 
procuring  information  on  the  questions  given. 
Price  10  cents.  For  sale  by  all  newsdealers  in 
the'United  States  and  Canada,  or  sent  to  your 
address,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price.  Ad¬ 
dress  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  24  Union 
Square,  New  York. 

No.  50.  How  to  Stuff  Birds  and  Animals. — 

A  valuable  book,  giving  instructions  in  collect¬ 
ing,  preparing,  mounting,  and  preserving  birds, 
animals,  and  insects.  Price  10  cents.  For  sale 
at  all  news-stands,  or  sent  post-paid,  on  receipt 
of  price.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  24 
Union  Square,  New  York. 

No.  51.  How  to  Do  Tricks  With  Cards. — 
Containing  explanations  of  the  general  princi- 
ple«pf  sleight-of-hand  applicable  to  card  tricks; 
of  card  tricks  with  ordinary  cards,  and  not  re¬ 
quiring  sleight-of-hand  ;  of  tricks  involving 
sleight-of-hand,  or  the  use  of  specially  prepared 
cards.  By  Professer  Heffner.  With  illustra¬ 
tions.  Pnee  10  cents.  For  sale  by  all  news¬ 
dealers,  or  sent,  post-paid,  to  any  address  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  the  price,  by  Frank  Tousey,  publisher, 
24  Union  Square,  New  fork. 

No.  52.  How  to  Play  Cards.— A  complete 
and  handy  little  book,  giving  the  rules  and  full 
directions  for  playing  Euchre,  Cribbage.  Cas- 
sino,  Forty-Five,  Bounce.  Pedro  Sancho,  Draw 
Poker,  Auction  Pitch,  All  Fours,  and  many 
other  popular  games  of  cards.  Price  10  rente. 
For  sale  by  all  newsdealers  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  or  we  will  send  it  to  your  address, 
free  of  postage,  on  receipt  of  the  price.  Address 
Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  24  Union  Square,  New 
York. 


No.  53.  How  to  Write  letters. — A  wonder¬ 
ful  little  book,  telling  you  how  to  write  to  your 
sweetheart,  your  father,  mother,  sister,  brother, 
employer  ;  and,  in  fact,  everybody  and  anybody 
you  wish  to  write  to.  Every  young  man  and 
every  young  lady  in  the  land  should  have  this 
book.  It  is  for  sale  by  all  newsdealers.  Price 
10  cfents,  or  sent  from  this  office  on  receipt  Of 
price.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  24 
Union  Square,  New  York, 

No.  54.  How  to  Keep  and  Manage  Pets. 
— Giving  complete  information  as  to  the  man¬ 
ner  and  method  of  raising,  keeping,  taming, 
breeding,  and  managing  all  kinds  of  pets;  also 

fivi.ig  full  instructions  for  making  cages,  etc. 

'ully  explained  by  28  illustrations,  making  it 
the  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  ever  pub¬ 
lished.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey, 
publisher,  24  Union  Square,  New  York. 

No.  55.  How  to  Collect  Stamps  and  Coins. 
— Containing  valuable  information  regarding 
the  collecting  and  arranging  of  stamps  and 
coins.  Handsomely  illustrated.  Price  10  cents. 
For  sale  by  all  newsdealers  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  or  sent  to  your  address,  post-paid, 
on  receipt  of  price.  Address  Frank  Tousey, 
publisher,  24  Union  Square,  New  York. 

No.  56.  How  to  Become  an  Engineer.— 
Containing  full  instructions  how  to  proceed  in 
order  to  become  a  locomotive  engineer;  also  di¬ 
rections  for  building  a  model  locomotive;  to¬ 
gether  with  a  full  description  of  everything  an 
engineer  should  know.  Price  10  cents.  For 
sale  by  all  newsdealers,  or  we  will  send  it  to 
you,  postage  free,  upon  receipt  of  the  price.  Ad¬ 
dress  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  24  Union 
Square,  New  York. 

No.  57.  How  to  make  Musical  Instru¬ 
ments. — Full  directions  how  to  make  a  Banjo, 
Violin,  Zither,  iEolian  Harp,  Xylophone  and 
other  musical  instruments;  together  with  a 
brief  description  of  nearly  every  musical  instru¬ 
ment  used  in  ancient  or  modern  times.  Pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated.  By  Algernon  S.  Fitzgerald, 
for  20  years  bandmaster  of  the  Royal  Bengal 
Marines.  Price  10  cents.  For  sale  by  all  news¬ 
dealers  or  we  will  send  it  to  your  address,  post¬ 
paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price.  Address  Frank 
Tousey,  publisher,  24  Union  Square,  New  York. 

No.  58.  How  to  be  a  Detective. — By  Old 
King  Brady,  the  world  known  detective.  In 
which  he  lays  down  some  valuable  and  sensible 
rules  for  beginners,  and  also  relates  some  ad¬ 
ventures  and  experiences  of  well-known  detect¬ 
ives.  Price  10  cents.  For  sale  by  all  news¬ 
dealers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  or 
sent  to  your  .address,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of 
price.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  24 
Union  Square,  New  York. 

No.  59.  How  to  Make  a  Magic  Lantern. 
— Containing  a  description  of  the  lantern,  to- 

f;ether  with  its  history  and  invention.  Also 
ull  directions  for  its  use  and  for  painting  slides. 
Handsomely  illustrated,  by  John  Allen.  Price 
10  cents.  For  sale  by  all  newsdealers  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  or  will  be  sent  to 
your  address,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price  Ad¬ 
dress  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  24  Union 
Square,  New  York. 

No.  GO.  How  to  Become  a  Photographer. 
— Containing  useful  information  regarding  the 
Camera  and  how  to  work  it;  also  how  to  make 
photographic  Magic  Lantern  Slides  and  other 
Transparencies.  Handsomely  illustrated.  By 
Captain  W.  De  W.  Abney.  Price  10  cents.  For 
sale  at  all  news-stands,  or  sent,  post  paid,  on 
receipt  of  price.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  pub¬ 
lisher,  24  Union  Square,  New  York. 

No.  61.  How  to  Become  a  Bowler. — A 
complete  manual  of  bowling.  Containing  full 
instructions  for  playing  all  the  standard  Ameri¬ 
can  and  German  games;  together  with  rules 
and  systems  of  sporting  in  use  by  the  principal 
bowling  clubs  in  the  United  States.  By  Bar¬ 
tholomew  Batterson.  Price  10  cents.  For  sale 
by  all  newsdealers  in  the  United  Statds  and 
Canada,  or  sent  to  your  address,  postage  free, 
on  receipt  of  the  price.  Address  Frank  Tousey, 
publisher,  24  Union  Square,  New  York. 

No.  G2.  How  to  Become  a  West  Point 
Military  Cadet.— Containing  full  explanations 
how  to  gain  admittance,  course  of  Study,  Ex¬ 
aminations,  Duties,  Staff  of  Officers,  Post 
Guard,  Police  Regulations,  Fire  Department, 
and  all  a  boy  should  know  to  be  a  Cadet.  Com¬ 
piled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens,  Author  of 
“How  to  Become  a  Naval  Cadet.”  Price  10 
cents.  For  sale  by  every  newsdealer  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  or  will  be  sent  to 
your  address,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 
Address  Frank  Twusey,  publisher,  24  Union 
Square,  New  York. 

No.  63.  How  to  Become  a  Naval  Cadet. — 
Complete  instructions  of  how  to  gain  admission 
to  the  Annapolis  Naval  Academy,  Also  con¬ 
taining  the  course  of  instructions,  descriptions 
of  grounds  and  buildings,  historical  sketch, 
and  everything  a  hoy  should  know  to  become 
an  officer  in  the  Uuited  States  Navy.  Compiled 
and  written  by  Lu  Senarens,  Author  of  “How 
to  Become  a  West  Point  Military  Cadet.” 
Price  10  cents.  For  sale  by  every  newsdealer  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  or  will  be  sent 
to  your  address,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  the 
price.  •  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  24 
Union  Square,  New  York. 


No.  64.  How  to  Make  Electrical  Ma¬ 
chines. — Containing  full  directions  for  making 
electrical  machines,  induction  coils,  dynamos, 
and  many  novel  toys  to  be  worked  by  elec¬ 
tricity.  By  R.  A.  It.  Bennett.  Fullv  illus¬ 
trated.  Price  10  cents.  For  sale  by  all  news¬ 
dealers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  or 
will  be  sent  to  your  address,  post-paid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher, 
24  Union  Square,  New  York. 

No.  65.  Muldoon's  Jokes. — This  is  one  of 
the  most  original  joke  books  ever  published, 
and  it  is  brimful  of  wit  and  humor.  It  contains 
a  large  collection  of  songs,  jokes,  conundrums, 
etc.,  of  Terrence  Muldoon,  the  great  wit, 
humorist,  and  practical  joker  of  the  day.  We 
offer  this  amusing  book,  together  with  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  “Muldoon,”  for  the  small  sum  of  10 
cents.  Every  boy  who  can  enjoy  a  good  sub¬ 
stantial  joke  should  obtain  a  copy  immediately. 
Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  24  Union 
Square,  New  York. 

No.  66.  How  to  Do  Puzzles. — Containing 
over  300  interesting  puzzles  and  conundrums, 
with  key  to  same.  A  complete  book.  Fully  illus¬ 
trated.  By  A.  Anderson.  Price  10  cents.  Ad¬ 
dress  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  24  Union 
Square,  New  York. 

No.  67.  How  to  Do  Electrical  Tricks. — 
Containing  a  large  collection  of  instructive  and 
highly  amusing  electrical  tricks,  together  with 
illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson.  Price  10  cents. 
Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  24  Union 
Square,  New  York. 

No.  68.  How  to  Do  Chemical  Tricks.— 
Containing  over  one  hundred  highly  amusing 
and  instructive  tricks  with  chemicals.  By  A. 
Anderson.  Handsomely  illustrated.  Price  10 
cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  24 
Union  Square,  New  York. 

No.  69.  How  to  Do  Sleight  of  Hand. — 

Containg  over  fifty  of  the  latest  and  best  Iricks 
used  by  magicians.  Also  containing  the  secret 
of  second  sight.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  An¬ 
derson.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey, 
publisher,  24  Union  Square,  New  York. 

No.  70.  How  to  Make  Magic  Toys. — Con¬ 
taining  full  directions  for  making  Magic  Toys 
and  devices  of  many  kinds.  By  A.  Anderson. 
Fully  illustrated.  Price  10  cents.  Address 
Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  24  Union  Square, 
New  York. 

No.  71.  How  to  Do  Mechanical  Tricks. — 
Containing  complete  instructions  for  performing 
over  sixty  Mechanical  Tricks.  By  A.  Anderson. 
Fully  illustrated.  Price  10  cents.  Address 
Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  24  Union  Square, 
New  York. 

No.  72.  How  to  Do  Sixty  Tricks  With 
Cards.— Embracing  all  of  the  latest  and  most 
deceptive  card  tricks,  with  illustrations.  By  A. 
Anderson.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank 
Tousey,  publisher,  24  Union  Square,  New  York. 

No.  73.  How  to  Do  Tricks  With  Num¬ 
bers.— Showing  many  curious  tricks  with  fig¬ 
ures  and  the  magic  of  numbers.  By  A.  Ander¬ 
son.  Fully  illustrated.  Price  10  cents.  Ad¬ 
dress  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  24  Union 
Square,  New  York. 

No.  74.  How  to  Write  Letters  Correctly. 
— Containing  full  instructions  for  writing  let¬ 
ters  on  almost  any  subject;  also  rules  for  punc¬ 
tuation  ana  composition;  together  with  speci¬ 
men  letters.  rice  10  cents.  Address  Frank 
Tousey,  publisher,  24  Union  Square,  New  York. 

No.  75.  How  to  Become  a  Conjurer. — 
Containing  tricks  with  Dominoes,  Dice,  Cups 
and  Balls,  Hats,  etc.  Embracing  36  illustra¬ 
tions.  By  A.  Anderson.  Price  10  cents.  Ad¬ 
dress  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  24  Union 
Square,  New  YTork. 

No.  76.  How  to  Tell  Fortunes  by  the 
Hand.— Containing  rules  for  telling  fortunes 
by  the  aid  of  the  lines  of  the  hand,  or  the  secret 
or  palmistry.  Also  the  secret  of  telling  future 
events  by  aid  of  moles,  marks,  scars,  etc.  Illus¬ 
trated.  By  A.  Anderson.  Price  10  cents.  Adi 
dress  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  24  Union 
Square,  New  York. 

No.  77.  How  to  Do  40  Tricks  With  Cards. 

—Containing  deceptive  Card  Tricks  as  perform 
ed  by  leading  conjurers  and  magicians.  Ar¬ 
ranged  for  home  amusemeit.  Fullv  illustrated. 
Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  pub¬ 
lisher,  24  Union  Square,  New  York. 

No.  78.  How  to  Do  the  Black  Art. — Con¬ 
taining  a  complete  description  of  the  mysteries 
of  Magic  and  Sleight-of-Hand.  together  with 
many  wonderful  experiments.  By  A.  Anderson. 
Illustrated.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank 
Tousey,  publisher,  24  Union  Square,  New  YorK 

V 

No.  79^.How  to  Become  an  Actor. — Con¬ 
taining  complete  instructions  how  to  make  up 
for  various  characters  on  the  stage:  together 
with  the  duties  of  the  Stage  Manager,  Prompt¬ 
er,  Scenic  Artist  and  Property  Man.  Bv  a 
prominent  Stage  Manager.  Price  10  cents.  Ad* 
dress  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  24  Union 
Square,  New  York. 
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WORK  AND  WIN. 

An  Interesting  Weekly  lor  Young  America. 

.  .  N 

32  PAGES.  COLORED  COVERS. 

PRICE  5  CEITS.  ISSUED  EVERY  FRIDAY. 


top. 


Every  number  will  contain  a  well  written  story,  detailing  the  interesting,  startling  and 
humorous  adventures  of  FRED  FEARNOT,  a  bright,  honest,  independent  sort  of  chap,  who 
has  made  up  his  mind  to  make  his  own  way  through  life,  and  in  doing  so  see  everything  to  be 
seen,  do  all  the  good  that  can  be  done,  and  have  all  the  fun  possible.  Nothing  will  be  allowed 
in  these  stories  that  can  give  offense  to  the  most  refined  minds,  and  we  feel  assured  that  the  old 

t 
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as  well  as  young  will  find  both  pleasure  and  profit  in  following  the  harmless  adventures  of  this 

% 

bright  young  man  who  always  tries  to  do  right,  at  the  same  time  using  every  effort  to  keep  on 

READ  ONE  AND  YOU  WILL  READ  THEM  ALL. 


1  Fred  Fearnot;  or,  Schooldays  at  Avon, 

2  Fred  Fearnot,  Detective;  or,  Balking  a  Desperate  Game. 

3  Fred  Fearnot’s  Daring  Rescue;  or,  A  Hero  in  Spite  of  Himself. 

4  Fred  Fearnot’s  Narrow  Escape;  or,  The  Plot  that  Failed. 

5  Fred  Fearnot  at  Avon  Again;  or,  His  Second  Term  at  School. 

6  Fred  Fearnot’s  Pluck;  or,  His  Race  to  Save  a  Life. 

7  Fred  Fearnot  as  an  Actor;  or,  Fame  Before  the  Footlights. 

8  Fred  Fearnot  at  Sea;  or,  A  Chase  Across  the  Ocean. 

9  Fred  Fearnot  Out  West;  or,  Adventures  With  the  Cowboys. 

10  Fred  Fearnot’s  Great  Peril;  or,  Running  Down  the  Counter¬ 

feiters. 

11  Fred  Fearnot’s  Double  Victory;  or,  Killing  Two  Birds  With  One 

Stone. 

12  Fred  Fearnot’s  Game  Finish;  or,  His  Bicycle  Race  to  Save  a 

Million. 

13  Fred  Fearnot’s  Great  Run;  or,  An  Engineer  For  a  Week. 

14  Fred  Fearnot’s  Twenty  Rounds;  or,  His  Fight  to  Save  His 

Honor. 

15  Fred  Fearnot’s  Engine  Company;  or,  Brave  Work  as  a  Fireman. 


16  Fred  Fearnot’s  Good  Work;  or,  Helping  a  Friend  in  Need. 

* 

17  Fred  Fearnot  at  College;  or,  Work  and  Fun  at  Yale. 

18  Fred  Fearnot’s  Luck;  or,  Fighting  an  Unseen  Foe. 

19  Fred  Fearnot’s  Defeat;  or,  A  Fight  Against  Great  Odds. 

20  Fred  Fearnot's  Own  Show;  or,  On  the  Road  With  a  Combination. 

21  Fred  Feernot  in  Chicago;  or,  The  Abduction  of  Evelyn. 

22  Fred  Fearnot’s  Grit;  or,  Running  Down  a  Desperate  Thief. 

23  Fred  Fearnot's  Camp;  or,  Hunting  For  Big  Game, 

24  Fred  Fearnot’s  B.  B.  Club;  or,  The  Nine  that  Was  Never  Beaten. 

» 

25  Fred  Fearnot  in  Philadelphia;  or,  Solving  the  Skuylkill  Mys¬ 

tery. 

20  Fred  Fearnot’s  Famous  Stroke;  or,  The  Winning  Crew  of  Avon. 

27  Fred  Fearnot’s  Double;  or,  Unmasking  a  Dangerous  Rival. 

28  Fred  Fearnot  in  Boston;  or,  Downing  the  Bully  of  Back  Bay. 

29  Fred  Fearnot’s  Home  Run;  or,  The  Second  Tour  of  His  Nine. 

30  Fred  Fearnot’s  Side  Show;  or,  On  the  Road  With  a  Circus. 

31  Fred  Fearnot  in  London;  or,  Terry  Olcott  in  Danger. 

32  Fred  Fearnot  in  Paris;  or,  Evelyn  and  the  Frenchman. 


For  sale  by  all  newsdealers  or  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price,  5  cents  per  copy,  by  K 

tousey,  < 


24  UNION  SQUARE, 


NEW  YORK. 


